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Cookies made easy the Crisco way! 


Mix the cookie dough thoroughly, 
following recipe above. Because 
Crisco is creamier than any other 
vegetable shortening, students find 
it blends ever so quickly and easily. 


For more delicious recipes 


see Crisco’s new 


Recipe Round-Up Label! 


Using two teaspoons, push dough 
onto baking sheet as shown. Bake 
in moderate oven (375°F.) 10 to 15 
minutes or until lightly brown. 
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BASIC COOKIE RECIPE 


With this simple Crisco recipe, students 
can make four different types of cook- 
ies. And these step-by-step pictures 
will help students bake delicious cook- 
ies with the greatest of ease. 

So why not build a holiday project 
around the recipe below? By dividing 
the class into four groups and allowing 
each to bake a different variation... 
your class can turn out a festive, fla- 
vorful holiday cookie assortment. 

(Yield: 5 dozen, 1" cookies 


Blend together: | cup Crisco 
1 cup sugar « 1 egg 

Add: 2 cups sifted enriched flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


Stir ins '4 cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


VARIATIONS 


1. Chocolate chip cookies: T'o full 
recipe, add one 6-o0z. package of 
chocolate bits. 

2. Nut cookies: T'o full recipe, add 
34 cup chopped nuts. 

3. leed cookies: [ce baked cookies 
with an easy uncooked vanilla or 
chocolate icing. 





Look at cookies at end of minimum 
baking time. When done, remove 
with spatula to wire rack to cool. 
Baked with pure, all-vegetable 
Crisco, these cookies are wonder- 
fully rich and tender...thrifty, too. 


Bake and fry with 


CRISCO 


Its digestible! 
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People... places. .. dates... meetings 


ASS feeding for the victims 
of natural disaster as well as 
enemy action is emphasized in the 
Red Cross Canteen Training In- 
structors Outline just off the press. 
The Red Cross points out that 
it is more than a course in cooking 
and serving food. It teaches meth- 
ods of organization for large-scale 
feeding under a variety of disaster 
conditions, emphasizing safety and 
sanitation in handling food, mobile 
operations, fuel and water supply, 
and economy of operation. 

Dorothy L. Bovee, American Na- 
tional Red Cross food and nutrition 
consultant, urges that dietitians and 
nutritionists contact local Red Cross 
chapters to volunteer their services 
as canteen instructors. 


From Here to There 


OLA DAY RUSH retired as head 
of the home economics department, 
Public Schools, the District of Co- 
lumbia. RUTH H. MCRAE, for- 
merly principal of the Capitol Page 
School, has assumed this position. 


VIRGINIA ENDLY is now as- 
sistant state supervisor of vocation- 
al homemaking for Kansas, with 
headquarters in Topeka. Formerly 
Miss Endly was supervising teacher 
in one of the training centers of the 
University of Illinois. 


EDNA A. STEPHANY has been 
appointed manager of field service 
representatives for Procter & Gam- 
ble’s newly-formed Dash Home 


25—Christmas Day 
JANUARY |—New Year's Day 


FEBRUARY |2—Lincoln's Birthday 
14—Valentine's Day 
20-27—Brotherhood Week 
22—George Washington's Birthday 


MARCH 17—St. Patrick's Day 
APRIL |0—Easter 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 2-7—American Vocational Association Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


JUNE 28-JULY |—American Home Economics Association 46th annual meeting, 
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Laundry Institute, with headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati. Dash is a new, 
reduced sudsing detergent designed 
especially for automatic washers. 
In the Boston area, EMMA MAU- 
RICE TIGHE has been appointed 
field service representative for the 
new laundry institute. MARY 
RYAN KENNEY is field service 
representative for Dash in the 
Cleveland area. 


MARCIA MEAD is the new home 
service director of the expanded 
home service department of Whirl- 
pool Corporation. Previously Miss 
Mead was home service director for 
the California Electric Supply Co. 


JANET ALICE BALL has joined 
the staff of Hines-Park Foods, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., as home economist. For- 
merly a food technician with Gen- 


eral Foods, Miss Ball will be in 
charge of the Duncan Hines test 
kitchen. 


Katherine Harris 


Professor Katherine W. Harris, 
head of the institution management 
department in the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University, died unexpectedly 
October 19. 

Miss Harris was known through- 
out the country for her part in de- 
veloping work in institution man- 
agement at the university level. A 
1922 graduate of Cornell, she was 
named head of the institution man- 
agement department in 1938. 


to Remember 
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. THREAD TIPS 
\ for Your 
Classes 








nm \ By The Makers of 
STAR Quality Thread 


ie 


ad ‘4 


Sewing Plastic Film 





1. Lay pattern on plastic film and hold 
in place with bean bags or other small 
weights. Pins and basting needles make 
permanent holes. 

2. Trace around pattern parts and mark 
notches, etc. with soft lead pencil. Cut 
with sharp scissors. Fasten seams togeth- 
er with paper clips. 

3. Thread. Sew with mercerized cotton. 
4. Stitching. Machine needle — #11. 
Stitches per inch — 7. Test stitching on 
sample. If it puckers, you may need to 
loosen tension. 

Bulletin No. 7, Meet Plastic Film! gives 
information on many of the materials 
available and tells how to sew them. 


Free Teaching Aids 
You can obtain free bulletins giving 
practical related information to your 
sewing classes. You can fit them into 
your teaching schedule. 


Fill in Coupon and Mail Today 


This offer good in U.S.A. only 
Educational Bureau 
The American Thread Company 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 


Please send me free copies of each of the bulletins 


checked 

Bulletin #1 [) The Right Thread for the Right Purpose 

Bulletin #2 [] The Magic of Color in Your Wardrobe 

Bulletin #3 () Styles for Little Moderns 

Bulletin #4 [) Luxury at Modest Cost (Crochet and Knitting 

Bulletin #5 [) Out of the Test Tube, Into Your Wardrobe 

Bulletin #6 [.) News About the Natural Fibers, Fabrics and 
Finishes 

Bulletin 27 New Trends in Rayon and Acetate Fabrics 

Bulletin 28 Meet Plastic Film! 

Name___ a — 

School —_ ‘ — 


Street Address 























TWENTY FIVE BULLETIN 
BOARD EXHIBITS— 
$10.00 


(A Bargain at Less Than 50c Each) 


You will ‘‘Make Friends and Influence 
People’’ if you use these beautiful bulletin 
exhibits every week to tell your Home EC 
story on your bulletin board! 





Four Parts to This Bulletin 
Exhibit 


I: TWENTY FIVE SKETCHES: 9 x 12, 
showing the arranging of the exhibit, 
the titles, phrasings, items needed, and 
complete instructions for setting it up. 


II: NINE COLORED ALPHABETS, in 
large THREE INCH letters to take care 
of ALL your letter needs the WHOLE 


YEAR! 
EACH ALPHABET is ready to cut out 
and use. 
EACH ALPHABET is a gay color: 


Gold, Silver, Black, White, Brown, 
Red, Blue, Yellow, and Green. 

-ACH ALPHABET is made of heavy 
cover stock in THREE finishes: metal- 
lic, leatherette, and plastic, and is 
strong enough to be used over and 
over again. 

ACH ALPHABET has extra paper 

stock for extra letters. 


III; BULLETIN BOARD STYX: A new ad- 
hesive’ is included, to eliminate tacks, 
glue, or tape; it holds the letters firm, 
yet it comes off so all letters can be used 
again. 


: BULLETIN BOARD SUPPLIES: To 
simplify your hunt for decorative mate- 
rials we also include: 


— 


< 


Vari-colored Construction Paper, Black 
silhouette Paper, Gold and Silver Paper, 
Colored Metallic Paper, Cellophane 
Paper in Colors, Glitter Paint, and 
Scotch Tape 


The Twenty Five Ideas 


Nimble Thimble Flower Arrangements 

A Fashion Parade Only a Cat Has Nine Lives 
Your Hands Tell Fashions for the Diaper Set 
AGirl Must Choose Don’t Be a Dunce 

Dating for Dancing Spring Fashions on the Wing 
Unusual Foods Stop! Thief! It’s Robbery! 
A Valemtine Party A Breakfast to Crow About! 
May Day Parade Mystery in the Kitchen 
Clo(the)s Harmony Pack a Punch in That Lunch! 
It’s All My Fauit! Homemaking Is am Art 
Summer Daze Nutrition Balance Wheel 
‘Mis’ Measurements it’s Worth Repeating 

Sip Sip Sip Away 


Order From 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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A Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year 


If you had dropped in on our 
office last month, you would have 
had to look for the editors under 
a pile of fabric swatches, fancy pa- 
per, ribbon, twine, glue, pins, and 
patterns. For we were doing a time 
check on the gifts which can be 
made in one to three periods. Pages 
13, 14, and 15 illustrate 21 gifts. 
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ad 


You are sure to get fresh inspira- 
tion from “Sleepy Hollow Tea 
Party,” page 10. Based on an ar- 
ticle in Practical, this is an unusual 
and original experiment in teacher 
education from Pasadena, Calif. 


m 
Do 


Mildred Graves Ryan, Practical’s 
associate editor of fashions and 
good grooming, supervised the dem- 
onstration booth for the Greist 
Manufacturing Company at the 
Eastern States {xposition in 
Springfield last month. Four hun- 
dred thousand people attended. 
Great interest was shown in the 
home sewing demonstrations. 


2°, 
SX 


Louisan Mamer, author of ‘“Tech- 
niques in Teaching the Use of the 
Dishwasher,” page 24, tells us that 
she has organized hundreds of edu- 
cational programs for teachers and 
reached thousands of consumers 
during her association with the Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration. 
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Co-authors (p. 7) Clara, Morey Appell. 


Emphasizing the new foeus on 
education for home and family life, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity has changed its 66-year-old 
Department of Home Economics to 
the Department of Home and Fam- 
ily Life. “Our aim, simply stated,” 
said Dr. Helen Judy Bond, “is to 
improve homes and families through 
education. Research in marriage 
and family life can do a great deal 
to further understanding of better 
living.” 

The growing professional interest 
in home and family problems has 
created a need for trained workers 
in the field, exceeding the supply. 

& 

Working toward her doctorate 
degree in this new department is 
Clara Appell, co-author with her 
husband, Morey, of “If We Learn to 
Listen, We’ll Understand,” on p. 7. 
Mrs. Appell has taught and prac- 
ticed home economics. She is the 
mother of three young children. 

Dr. Morris Appell (who prefers 
to be called Morey) is an instructor 
in the department of education at 
3rooklyn College. 
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Mrs. Ryan at Eastern States Exposition. 
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Dear Editor: 

... There is an angle from which 
I would like to see some articles 
written. In this day when home 
economists are scarce and young 
women may shop around and _ bar- 
gain for positions, it appears that 
many are losing sight of possible 
satisfactions in the work they may 
undertake. Too little time is avail- 
able, or taken, for self-evaluation 
and for a determination of how each 
is playing her part in working to- 
ward the achievement of the goals 
of her profession. 

. Such articles would prove of 
value to the young home economist, 
I believe. The scarcity of home 
economists will continue in all areas 
unless each one employed is so ob- 
viously well satisfied with her lot 
that she inspires others to prepare 
themselves for it. 

—CHARLOTTE S. BLACK 


Director, School of Home Economics: 


University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, Canada 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to shake Mrs. Wad- 
ley’s hand. Her article, “Can You 
Make More Use of Home Experi- 
ences?”? expresses my thought ex- 
actly. I wish that I could make 
more use of home experiences in my 
classroom where I see the possibil- 
ity for practical application. 

The need for correlating school 
and home activities is obvious, but 
let me discuss the second part of 
the article. I know of one com- 
munity where there would be no 
response to teacher-parent activi- 
ties... . It is not because the parents 
lack interest. They would come to 
the discussion groups and undoubt- 
edly agree with every suggestion. 
But they would not make any effort 
to put suggestions into practice be- 
cause they do not have the time. 

I know of another community 
Where over half the mothers are 
working away from home five days 
a week. These mothers want their 
daughters to develop all the desir- 
able character traits and the domes- 
tic abilities expected of a woman, 
but they have no time to effect 
these changes. 

These mothers are working 
for one or two reasons. The most 
obvious is the need for more money 


to give the family the living that 
is considered necessary by today’s 
standards. With food, clothing, and 
shelter more expensive than ever, 
the husband is often unable to pay 
all the bills. Some one must help 
and the wife is the obvious person. 

If it were just the necessities for 
a home that were demanded, the 
husband might be able to provide 
the money. However, in this pro- 
gressive age, there are extras 
that have come to be considered as 
essential. The new car, television 
set, or unexplained amounts of 
spending money for the children put 
a financial burden on the family. 
For these extras, mothers will leave 
the children and spend the day away 
from home working at a job. 

You cannot ask the mother who 
is working to provide the essentials 
for the family to give up her job. 
However, you can tell the mother 
who is working for extras that there 
will be a better standard of living 
and more security if she will stay 
at home and guide the children. 

Tell her, if you know, what her 

children are doing all day without 
her supervision. Explain to her why 
mothers are needed at home. 
She may listen and agree, but she 
will work a little longer until the 
last payment is made on the tele- 
vision set, or the income tax is paid, 
or to buy her daughter a new party 
dress. Her working days. will 
stretch into weeks and then into 
months. She will never find the 
right moment to stay at home. 

I do not mean to discourage Mrs. 
Wadley. I am just repeating one 
phase as I see it. There are many 
mothers who will respond to Mrs. 
Wadley’s appeal and thank her for 
the interest she has shown... . But 
what has she to suggest for these 
girls whose mothers are too tired 
and busy? There must be some- 
thing we can do for them. I can- 
not, and will not think that I, as 
a homemaking teacher, will cast this 
responsibility aside. 

Go on with your work, Mrs. Wad- 
ley. You have a rewarding task 
before you, but please consider my 
problem, too. Can you help me? 
What can I do for the girls whose 
mothers are too busy? 

—CORINNE MORSE 
Home Economics Teacher 
South Hampton, New Hampshire 
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To answer their 
unasked questions 


Your students may have some 


questions about menstruation 

which they are too shy to ask. 
You can help them to a better 

understanding with this free ma 


RELL AED — A gp | 


4 


terial offered by the makers of 7 


Modess. 


*Sallyand Maryand Kate Won- 


dered,” a booklet which gives pre- 





teen girls a simple introduction 


to menstruation. 


“Growing Up and Liking It,” 








a booklet tor teen-agers. expl ilns & 
the menstrual facts—gives health " 
and beauty tips. A ? 
Educational Portfolioon Men- 
strual Hygiene” contains a teach- 
ing guide, anatomy chart copies 4 
of four booklets $ 
For your free copies. write: s 
Anne Shelby, Box 5454-12. Per- @ 
sonal Products Corp.. Milltown 4 
' 


N. i? Or mail coupon, 


+ 


ig a ee 

Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5454-12, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free 

... booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 

... booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene” 


Name_ 





Street 








City ______ State 
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PAT. OFF 
Vacuum Insulated 
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COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 4 
URNS LEAVE OFF 24°. 3 
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Present-day costs of kitchen equipment 
and labor for every school in a school 
system quickly play havoc with school 
lunch budgets. 


The answer is ‘‘More centralized food 
production,” saving the expense of 
duplicating food production setups in 
a number of locations. 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice,’ made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 
location. 





You can “stretch your School Lunch 
Budget Dollars’’ with AerVoiDs. 


Our school food consultants will help 





you with suggestions without cost. 





Circular PE-54 tells exactly how one 
city’s schools saves money with Aer- 
VoiDs. Write for your copy today. No 
obligation. It's interesting! 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 





CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Trends 
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Highlights from the press and platform... 


points that may affect your future teaching 


(The italics are ours ) 


PREPARATION FOR MOTHERHOOD 


“Because of the recent trend to- 
ward early marriage and parent- 
hood, authorities charged with pro- 
tecting the health of this and other 
nations should learn more about 
the effects of restricted or poorly- 
balanced diets both before and dur- 
ing pregnancy. 

“According to statistics of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, ‘About one-third of our brides 
and about one-fourth of the mothers 
bearing a first child are less than 
20 years old.’ 

“The increasing number of teen- 
age girls who are assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of motherhood today 
poses a real challenge to parents, 
doctors, and health authorities to 
see that nutritive needs are met in 
full measure during each epoch of 
life, that the forthcoming genera- 
tions may be healthy in mind and 
body.” 

—Dr. IcIE MAcyY 

Director, Research Laboratory 
Children’s Fund of Michigan 
Reported in Kellogg’s 

News Exchange 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


“The home economist has no 
monopoly on family education, but, 
at the secondary level, the major 
responsibility for it rests with her.” 

—EDNA M. MARTIN 
Director of Home Economics 
Seattle Public Schools 


PUTTING PEOPLE FIRST 


Human beings are end- 
lessly creative, and just as two 
parents have produced the family, 
so they can continue to produce the 
ideas that give it a sound and whole- 
some personality of its own. What 
it requires is love, faith, patience, 
imagination, and genuine sincerity. 

“The family with these feelings 
and qualities at its core will be 
mentally and emotionally healthy. 
It will have a satisfying personality 


that other people sense and admire. 
You won’t have to tell the world 
what a wonderful time you have to- 
gether. It will show. And people 
will sense it immediately, too, when 
they walk into your house. Its at- 
mosphere will reflect the happy re- 
laxed attitudes of the family. 

“Homemaking! It is a wonderful 
job for it means much more than 
washing, cleaning, cooking, and 
picking up after the children. It 
means more than waxed furniture, 
new curtains, and fresh slip-covers, 
too. 

“Real homemaking means putting 
people first. It is this that turns a 
house into a home and gives yours 
a personality all its own.” 

—CONSTANCE FOSTER 
Your House Tells a Lot About You 
in Parent’s Magazine, October, 1954 


STAG-LINE TIPS 


“ . . Fashion is one thing, but 
a guy’s eye is what every young girl 
wants to please when she chooses 
her clothes for parties.” 

[Here are tips on the male reac- 
tions to the girl on the dance floor. | 

“Man and boy, the masculine 
preference is for the romantic 
rather than the siren dress. 

“He likes a simply-cut and gently- 
trimmed dress that shows off the 
girl’s face and figure, doesn’t get in 
the way of either. 

“He hates sequins. 

“He likes full, whirling 
more than tight, slinky ones. 

“He dislikes a dress with 
a bare back that he has no place 
to put his hand when he’s dancing. 

“He loves blue, likes white, and 
is growing to like the subtle shades 
like grey and beige. He doesn't 
care much for red evening dresses 
and likes black only when the gir! 
in it can live up to it in drama.” 

—JACK HOwWRITZ 
Junior Fashion Expert 
Father of three daughters 
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more about student behavior 


If We Learn to 


We'll 


BY CLARA AND MOREY APPELL 


TEN-YEAR-OLD boy was asked to “draw a pic- 
/ ture of a teacher in the classroom.” He drew a 
“ “ clownish, frowzy-haired head with a huge mouth. 
The arms and hands (without fingers) hung stiff and 
useless. The legs were stilts suported on pin-point feet. 

We might derive many meanings from this drawing. 
Note that only a teacher was drawn. No children were 
included. This child’s image was that of a teacher who 
had overpowered him orally. Ordering, requesting, com- 
manding, such a teacher controlled by mouth with 
words, tone, inflection. 

A teacher who does all the talking is not likely to be 
one who is able to “listen to children.” The listening 
teacher is one who does more than keep quiet most of 
the time. She is one who is aware of the many ways in 
which a child may communicate. Speaking, we must 
remember, is only one of them. Our students send out 
messages about themselves continuously. 

Students speak to us through what they say and do 


Dr. Appell is an instructor in the department of edu- 
cation at Brooklyn College. Mrs. Appell, now a home- 
iaker, has been a home economics teacher. She is work- 
ig toward a doctorate at Columbia University, N. Y. 
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There is a special kind of listening 
that is more than hearing. 
When we are sensitive to it, use it 


creatively, we can understand 






isten, 
Understand 


not say, the way they dress, eat, and indicate posture 
Indeed, they fairly shout at us as they express them 
selves by varied behavior in different situations. The} 
tell us about themselves through their likes and dislikes 
They tell us more through their attitudes for and 
against. They tell us still more through the manner in 
which they relate to other students and adults. 

They help us to gain a more complete picture of them 
selves through their skills, recreational interests, and 
general cultural position. They give us immeasurable 
opportunities to learn (in many subtle and overt ways 
about their family status, feelings about self, peers, 
parents, and authority. Some of their behavior may 
also offer clues about their conception of femininity o1 


masculinity. 
OUR BASIC TEACHING PURPOSES 


The home economics teacher who is eager to develop 
the skills, insights, and general teaching disposition 
which enable her to interpret what students tell her 
must first understand the essential purpose of her teach 
ing. Of course, there is no substitute for a soundly-con- 
ceived and thoroughly-integrated philosophy of educa- 
tion. Perhaps we can delineate a few of our basic 


teaching purposes. 


“I 














The home economics teacher can help students to see 
themselves more objectively and to have the kinds of 
experiences that will encourage emotional growth. She 
can attempt to help pluck out potential personal “grow- 
ing edges.” The teacher may then strive to place the 
rich and varied content of home, personal, family, and 
community living in a content of self-discovery. 

An additional value of “truly listening” to students 
is that this kind of learning atmosphere will encourage 
students to develop an appreciation of the value of 
“listening.” Then they can come to respect each other’s 
point of view and discover the richness of differences. 
This may be related to a primary quality of democratic 
family living. It encourages family-life style where the 
individual becomes sensitized and capable of forgoing 
personal aspirations for the benefit of the group. 

We believe that home economics endeavor goes for- 
ward only as its content is mastered in the context of 
self-discovery and self-reconstruction. Skills, as we all 
know, can be used for good or evil. In homemaking, 
skills used to the neglect of human values may even 
damage family goals. Thus, the home economics teacher 
must not overstress perfectionist skills to the neglect 
of the ends for which these skills are but the means. 
Sound methods of food preparation, clothing construc- 
tion, home decorating, etc., are desirable but not if these 
become obstacles to richer family life. 


A STUDENT'S PRIVATE WORLD 


In short, the clarification of teaching goals is basic. 
This must include recognition of the nature and mean- 
ing of student behavior. Each student has a private 
world which represents the real dynamic of present and 
potential behavior. It is only as we gain in the ability 
to interpret the meaning of the behavior as it relates to 
the private world that we are enabled to move forward 
in the ways of understanding what students communi- 
cate to us in an endless pattern of personalized style. 

The external behavior may be strangely aggressive, 
even crude, as an expression of the private world’s im- 
ploring hunger for gentility, trust, and faith. The lurid 
lipstick, the too-tight dress, the grotesquely high heels 
may not be an indication of the ill-conceived romantic 
feeling. They may represent a lunge toward a desired 
social status. They may be a twisted kind of adjust- 
ment to the emotional needs which allow no rest for the 
harrowing private world of a student—a student who 
seems to flaunt herself before us. 

The “know-it-all” student who has “nothing to learn” 
about the proper use and function of household equip- 
ment may be expressing a panicky hope of shielding the 
fact of her own poorly-equipped home. She may be con- 
fused about her mother’s inadequate homemaking at- 
tempts. Pride, a constantly lurking and most prized of 
private-world ingredients, shows itself in peculiar ways 
as students attempt to save face when humiliated. 

The uniqueness of each individual’s private world 
causes each student to hear the teacher differently. Nor 
do two different teachers see the same student the same 
way. Each teacher responds to her students in ways that 
are meaningful to her in the light of her past experience 
and disposition. 

To accept feelings as facts, even though the accom- 
panying behavior is not accepted, and to reflect them 
back to the student without condemnation is to 


utilize a most basic listening antenna. Self-reflection 
helps students to think, reveal their real feelings. 

One may say, “I know how you feel. You think it 
quite silly to use exact measurements when you bake be- 
cause your mother does so well with her system. Here, 
we think it best for you to try this method.” 

How significantly different this is from, “Why, that’s 
ridiculous! There is only one way to measure ade- 
quately, and your mother is simply lucky or never tells 
you about her baking failures.” 

One can say, “I guess you feel terrible about that 
‘boner’ you made in your ‘family group’ dinner plan. We 
all make mistakes and they are part of learning. I know 
you will do better next time.” 

This is quite different from, “Well, I certainly hope 
you don’t make such a blunder when you try it on your 
own family.” 

ALL BEHAVIOR IS CAUSED 

Finally, it is important to use as a working assump- 
tion about student behavior the fact that all behavior is 
caused and is purposive. Everything a student does has 
meaning and purpose. The teacher may better under- 
stand a student if she is able to accept causation and 
looks for it whenever possible. 

Then, student behavior is not seen as the haphazard 
working of chance, the result of spur-of-the-moment im- 
pulse, or of diabolically-conceived planning. Usually, it 
has profound meaning if we can grasp what is com- 
municated by students as they “speak” and we “listen.” 

To attempt to teach in this light is to add an enriched 
dimension to our teaching roles. It is to point ourselves 
in a teaching direction pregnant with the beauty and 
wonder of the meaning of behavior. It is to enable us 
to make of the teaching moment a priceless opportunity 
to touch at the heart waiting to be met behind the 
fantastic facades which students erect about themselves. 
It is to develop a stature and purpose which rightfully 
belongs to the home economics teacher as she works to 
help students to see the richness of democratic home, 
personal, family, and community living. 


ACCEPTING OUR OWN LIMITATIONS 


The development of this kind of teaching role and 
competency is a hard-won thing. It is helped to emerge 
as each of us who teaches comes to accept some of the 
facts of our own private worlds and limitations. Of late, 
far too much has been expected of us as teachers. It is 
not possible, after all, to be clothing expert, dietitian, 
interior decorator, family-life specialist, and general 
psychologist as well. 

The recognition of what may emerge can be enough to 
carry us forward with a readiness for our own spurts 
and regressions, a recognition of the reality of our own 
private worlds, feelings, and limitations. As Marie 
Rasey summed it up in her newest book, Jt Takes Time. 

To take seriously, then, and to use as working hy- 
potheses the “self-discovery” conception of teacher en- 
deavor and the “private-world” interpretation of stu- 
dent behavior, is to make it possible to “listen” to stu- 
dents in a profoundly significant way. The home eco- 
nomics teacher listens not only to what students say. 
She “listens” to all they indicate by what they are and 
do in the endless variety and patterns we human beings 
choose to express our needs, hopes, desires, and pre- 
judices—yes, even our dreams. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Here’s a step-by-step plan that insures 
a good show and maximum teaching results 


How to 
Make Films 


Work for You 


said that motion pictures were so powerful that 

they could teach without a teacher. Pretty 
strong statement. Of course, a movie can teach some- 
thing even without a teacher; so can a text book. 
Using a film in your class doesn’t give you a vacation; 
nor does it give your students a holiday. 

What you can do with the movie .is much more im- 
portant than what the movie can do for you. A good 
film can help you a lot, but the movie is only a help, 
not a teacher. 

How can you use films better—as well as you use 
your text books, equipment, other materials? In 
general, there are five basic steps: 

1. Prepare yourself. Don’t expect to know what is 
in the film just from title and catalogue descriptions. 
Do screen it thoughtfully and plan while you’re 
screening. 

2. Prepare your classroom. Don’t expect to get 
everything ready after class is assembled. Do have 
projector ready, ventilation and darkening arranged, 
other materials where you want them. Set your stage. 

5. Prepare your class. Don’t expect them to know 
What they should get out of the film. Do tell them 
what to look for, why you’re showing this film, how it 
fits into their course. 

4. Show the film. Don’t neglect the importance of 
putting on a good show. Do plan the entire period 
carefully for a smooth performance. 

5. Follow up. Don’t feel that showing the movie 
is enough and stop there. Do apply and expand the 
new knowledge immediately. 


() si UPON a time a visual education enthusiast 





On blackboard, list questions to be answered after showing. 
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Planning is the thing—with films as with any other 
class activity. Plan each step and make the movie 
really work for you. 

Let’s apply the steps to show you how they work. 
Suppose you're going to use Simplicity’s new color 
film, How to Make a Skirt the Modern Way During 
your own screening, jot down any sewing terms new to 
your class; perhaps outline the steps. Note any steps 
you would prefer your class to do differently than in 
the film. For your bulletin board you may wan 


several pattern envelopes so the girls can see 
formation provided on materials, yardage, findings, 
etc. Maybe an instruction sheet from a pattern, too 

Write a brief post-test on the board, if you like, to 
be covered by your screen until the proper time. Plar 
a specific assignment to follow the screening. For 
example, this film speaks of adjusting patterns to 
your own measurements but does not explain exactly 
how this is done. This point could be covered either 
by (1) a chalk board demonstration before the screen- 
ing or (2) by assignment, each girl to purchase a pat 
tern and make the necessary adjustments. 

Before you show this film, tell your class about 
what points to watch for, explain new terms. Use the 
blackboard to jot down student questions you want the 
film to answer. After the showing, these are 
answered, other questions brought up and clarified 
You can demonstrate pattern adjustment or layout 
fabric at this point, too. Simplicity also has three 


onl 


filmstrips, designed for follow-up and demonstration 
in greater detail. One is on using a printed pattern 
Another on making a skirt. The third is on making 
a blouse. You can plan to use any or all of these in 
later classes for actual, step-by-step practice whil 
filmstrip frames are projected for reference. 

All right, then, yvour own preparation during a 
private screening covers a lot of ground. This is the 
time to plan the whole thing. You make notes on film 
content, on things the film does not cover, new terms, 


Concluded on page 32 


By VERA FALCONER 





Post information about film on the bulletin board. 
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Sleepy Hollow 
Tea Party 


Experiment in Teacher Education 





















"Sleepy Hollow" theme sug- 
gested in Practical's June 
issue, is the basis for uni- 
que, cooperative project of 
homemaking, _ English-social 
studies, and art classes. 


This report shows how teachers can plan 
interdepartment activities using techniques 


and materials from various subject areas 


OW can teachers in various subject areas plan 
successful, cooperative experiences for their 
students? Home economics can make rich con- 

tributions to other fields such as social studies. In re- 
turn, our own program can be strengthened by mutual 
cooperation. 

The hows and whys of this problem were examined 
during the 1954 Summer Conference sponsored by the 
Division of Instructional Service of the Pasadena City 
Schools. Taking their cue from the article, Food in 
Fiction, which appeared in Practical’s June issue, Mary 
O. Fleming, supervisor of home and family education, 
and Vesperella E. Ott, assistant coordinator of English- 
social studies of the Pasadena City Schools, developed 
a program to show how teachers can plan together for 
student activities in various subject areas. 

Working with the coordinator of art and the head 
supervisor of Audio-Visual Service, the program was 
presented as a tape recording during the summer con- 
ference. Here are highlights from the recording, de- 
signed to demonstrate the steps in planning such a 
program.—Lditor. 





AN IDEA IS BORN 


Miss OTT: Oh, hello! Come in and sit down. I’ve 
just finished reading this set of book reports—the same 
uninspired products with the few exceptions which 
show some originality. After all, book reports should 
get other students to read the books, and really should 
be given for the class. As I sat here wondering how 
I could get students to make these reports more in- 
teresting by encouraging originality of presentation, 
I picked up this magazine you left for me the other 
day. Have you seen this article on Food in Fiction? 

Miss FLEMING: Why do you think a home economist 
would “plant” Practical Home Economics on the desk 
of an English-social studies specialist? I felt sure 
that you would share my enthusiasm over the possibili- 


Ichabod Crane, from Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
begins life in art class as a paper sculpture. 
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PAPER SCULPTURE 
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ties of integrated experiences for some youngsters who 
are in both homemaking and core classes. 

Miss OTT: What a natural for units in United States 
history, literature, and homemaking! Can you imagine 
what would happen to the interest in book reports, 
especially by those bored boys on the back seats, if the 
audience were served refreshments at the end of the 
report ? 

MISS FLEMING: To paraphrase an old saying, then, 
you feel that “the way to a man’s intellect is through 
his stomach.” The important factor, however, is the 
opportunity for youngsters to have a first-hand ex- 
perience in relating the subject matter of two or more 
classes. 

For example, here is a recipe for blancmange pud- 
ding which is described in Little Women. If the teach- 
ers plan together, book reports can be assigned in Eng- 
lish and social studies at the same time that a home- 
making class is giving demonstrations on preparation 
of food for the sick. 

The homemaking student may be encouraged to read 
Little Women, and to demonstrate making blancmange. 
Every food demonstration has some time between step- 
by-step directions when related information should be 
introduced. The recipe for blancmange says, ‘Cook, 
stirring constantly ... about 10 minutes.” This would 
be an ideal time to tell how the Little Women get ac- 
quainted with the boy next door by taking him a dish 
of pudding when he was sick. 

Miss OTT: The book report might include a skit in 
which Jo takes a dish of pudding to Laurie. Of course, 
everyone in the class would be served at the end of the 
report. 

MIss FLEMING: Here is an old favorite—The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow by Washington Irving and the recipe 
for “honey cupcakes.” 

Miss OTT: And what do you know! Here is the 
description of the tea party. What an idea! Remem- 
ber another famous tea party at Boston? 

Miss FLEMING: And the mad hatter’s tea party 
from Alice in Wonderland ? 

Miss OTT: Wouldn’t it be fun to plan a demonsira- 
tion for a combined meeting of the core and home- 
making teachers at the 1954 Summer Conference to see 
whether this is an idea that could be worked out prac- 
tically ? 

Miss FLEMING: Let’s build the demonstration around 
a tea party featuring Sleepy Hollow honey cakes and 
the steaming ‘“‘motherly teapot.” 


Just imagine student interest in book reports if homemaking 
classes prepared a tea party to culminate cooperative studies. 


* Food 
Company, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


ceed? 
MIss FLEMING: The first thing we had better do is 


to order a copy of the booklet Food in Fiction.* While 


we wait for it, I'll make some honey cakes using the 
recipe in this article and look for other recipes in mj) 
collection of cook books. 

Miss OTT: Let’s re-read The Legend of Slee DY Hol- 
low. I had forgotten how colorful the descriptions are. 
Also, I'll start checking the eighth-grade Eng!ish-So- 
cial Studies Guide and look for other literatu: vhich 
can be used to extend this idea 

Miss FLEMING: Do you suppose there are other 
masterpieces of literature which mention honey cakes? 
After all, honey is the typical sweetening agent used 
in many countries. The Bible mentions the “it! 
milk and honey.” 

Miss OTT: And a nursery rhyme says, “the Queen 
was in the parlor eating bread and honey.” I am sure 


, ects 
le land ol 


that we shall find more references. 

Miss FLEMING: We can ask the art coordinator if 
he will develop some materials which could be used 
to illustrate the story and also to serve as a centerp: 
for the tea table. 

Miss OTT: And, of course, we'll ask the head super- 
visor of Audio-Visual Service to help us make photo- 
graphs and tape recordings for a permanent record of 
the demonstration. 

MIss FLEMING: We had better set a date when the 
four of us can get together and make plans for the 
demonstration. 

Following is a report of the planning sessions. It 
has been prepared as a list of guiding principles and re- 
source materials which were used in this cooperative 
project. 


ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES 

(The necessary prelude to cooperative planning 

1. Students and teachers gain knowledge and under- 
standing of the interrelationship of subject matter 
fields through first-hand experiences. 

2. Students realize the importance of consulting 
specialists for help in the solution of problems, and 
also gain appreciation for the “know-how” of their 
teachers. 

3. Materials, methods, and or techniques character- 
istic of each subject area are correctly used becaust 
the teacher-specialist in the area has been involved in 
the project. 

GUIDES TO COOPERATIVE PLANNING 

1. Cooperation implies two or more people working 
together on a problem. 

2. Planning includes a pooling of ideas, checking ot 
details, and reorganization and revision of both to pro 
duce a final plan which is satisfactory to all persons 
cooperating on the project. 

3. Cooperative planning should be attempted only 
when two or more teachers really want to work to 


+ 


gether on the experience. Other teachers may want to 
participate later. 

1. The teachers participating in a cooperative plat 
must know the units of study and the media of ex 











in Fiction, available free of charge from Starlac Division, B 


Miss OTT: That sounds good. How shall we pro- 
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pression used in each subject matter field to be in- 
volved in the experience. 

5. Pre-planning on the part of teachers results in each 
teacher having a list of experiences which can be sug- 
gested to students, and a knowledge of experiences 
which are impractical and should be discouraged. 


may take several forms when each teacher has a com- 
plete understanding of the total resources available 
for the project. For example, in an English-social 
studies class, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow may be on 
the reading list, or the class or a committee may read 
the story together. For the presentation of their report, 


6. Teacher-pupil planning of the class assignment 


(Concluded on page 30) 


8th GRADE ENGLISH-SOCIAL STUDIES Selected sections of units on Colonization and the Forming of the New Nation 





POSSIBLE UNITS SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Colonization Construct a large wall map showing 
the location of the colonies. Illus- 
trate this map with pictures of 
foods and the types of houses 


found in each colony. 


Compare lives of colonial teen-agers 
with the lives of students today. 
Discuss the role of responsibility in 
bridging the gap between child- 
hood and maturity. 


2. The Forming of 
the New Nation 


Plan and enact a work-play party such 
as was common in pioneer days— 
a quilting bee, corn-husking, barn- 
raising — _ including the tea or 
supper. 


RESOURCES 


Food In Fiction. N. Y.: The Borden Co., 
Starlac Division, 1953 

Resource Guide — Eighth-Grade English- 
Social Studies 

Barker, The Building of Our Nation 

McClure, The United States of America 

Wilder, Ludlum, Brown, This Is 
America's Story 

Irving, W., The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

Consult with teacher of the audio-visual 
group and the art teacher on the use 
of the opaque projector for enlarging 
outline maps. Discuss with the art 
teacher types of illustrations which 
might be used to illustrate the map. 


Check with the school librarian for a list 
of books dealing with problems of 
young people growing up in a family. 
If possible, have a number of students 
read Forbes, Johnny Tremain. Use stu- 
dent's edition which has many helpful 
suggestions for discussion on this topic. 
Talk with homemaking teacher regard- 
ing the Unit on Child Development. 


Consult with the homemaking teacher for 
assistance in adapting the activities 
and recipes to a present-day party. 

Food in Fiction, see above 


EVALUATION 


Cover the map and have students 
match food and types of houses 
with the correct colony. 


Have students write their comments 
on this subject after hearing the 
reports and discussions. 


Use a check list of items which make 
any party a success. Have students 
rate the party on these items. 





8th GRADE HOMEMAKING Selected sections of units on Home Nursing and Child Growth and Development 





UNITS SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
1. Food for the Find recipes for honey cake in old, 
patient. foreign, and modern cook books. 
Food for young Compare type of measurements and 
children. accuracy of directions for making 


cake. Make honey cakes by a 
modern recipe. 

Check the ingredients in a recipe for 
honey cake to learn what age 
children and what type of patient 
may eat it. 


2. Entertaining the 


ti Prepare a snack tray for a patient 
patient. 


who can be served honey cake and 
tea. Add a decoration or tray 
favor. As entertainment for the 
patient, plan a story or topics of 
conversation which are inspired by 
the food served on the tray. Topics 
may be related to the current 
English-Social Studies Unit. They 
might include: 
The History of Tea 
Famous Tea Parties in History 
and Fiction 
Quotations About Cake 
Food Differences Between the 
American Colonies 


Plan a simple tea party which could 
be given for children or a con- 
valescent patient. Use the tea de- 
scribed in The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow as a theme for the party. 


3. Children's parties. 


RESOURCES 


"Food in Fiction,"' Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, New York, N. Y. p. 35, June, 
1954. 

Food in Fiction. New York: The Borden 
Co., Starlac Division, 1953. 

Collection of Cook Books 

Child Care and Guidance, Goodspeed, 
Mason and Woods. New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1953. 

Red Cross Home Nursing. Washington, 
D.C.: The American National Red Cross, 
1950. Philadelphia, The Blakiston Com- 
pany. 

Illustrated Handbook of Simple Nursing, 
McCullough and Moffit. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 1949. 

Practical Dietetics, Pattee, Alida Frances. 
Mt. Vernon, New York, 1940. 


History, Sources, Properties and Usages of 
Tea for Home Economics Instructors. 
New York, Tea Market Expansion Bureau. 

Meal Planning and Table Service, McLean, 
Beth Bailey. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc., 1949. 

Collected pictures on tray service. 

Encyclopedia 

Food In Fiction, see above. 

Seventeen (August, 1954) New York, N. Y. 

Seventeen at School (Sept. 1954), New 
York, N. Y. 

Social Studies Units on The American 
Colonies 

Art class for help on tray favors 
(encyclopedia on literary references) 


Meal Planning and Table Service, see 
above. 

Adventuring in Home Living, Book |, 
Hatcher and Andrews. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1954. 

Irving, W., Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

Social Studies Unit 


EVALUATION 


List reasons and give references for 
decisions as to who can have honey 
cakes included in the special diet. 

Prepare a story to accompany a gift 
of honey cake which will start a 
conversation with an adult patient 
about differences in the way recipes 
are written. 

Grade honey cake on a cake score 
card, , 


Develop a score card for trays for 
patients, and check the tray pre- 
pared for class demonstration. 

Prepare and give a skit involving a 
patient and one or two visitors dis- 
cussing the topics chosen. 

Repeat the skit as a report in the 
English-social studies class. Score 
on public speaking check sheet. 


Develop a score card for Teas, and 
check the tea given in class. 
| Prepare the food and set the tea 
table as part of a committee book 
| report in an English-social studies 
class. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Courtesy Trimtex 
1. Pretty head clip gives students 
practice in applying trimmings and 
veils. Can be made in one to two 
periods, depending on the beading. 


3. Wintertime jams and 
jellies can be made with 
commercial pectins and 
canned or frozen fruit. 
Reviews canning meth- 
and makes 








ods 





C HRISTMAS exuberance can be channeled into 
A creative experiences if you plan holiday ac- 
tivities. Why not arrange gift-making projects 
that will enable students to practice clothing 
construction or food preparation techniques and 
have fun, too? 

1. Cover a plastic head-clip with a casing of single-fold 
bias tape. Add two rows of rickrack. Decorate points with 
pearls or crystals. Tack on veil. 

2. Decorate two 12-inch squares of fabric with metallic 
rickrack. Stitch wrong sides together and turn to the right 
side. Turn over the cut edge and sew on the last line of 
rickrack, making one-inch loops four inches from each corner. 
Thread double-fold bias tape through loops for drawstring. 

3. Quick jams and jellies may be made with fruit pectin, 
frozen or canned fruits, and fruit juices. Recipes are included 
with every package of fruit pectin. 

4. Cover round cereal box with crepe paper. Decorate 
with silver stars and designs cut from paper doilies. For 
angel head, cover Christmas ball with pink crepe paper, al- 
lowing one inch to extend at bottom. Cut two circles of 
brown crepe paper for hair, fringe and paste on head. Cut 
halo from paper doily and paste to head. For cover, stretch 
crepe paper around edges. Spread out surplus on bottom 
of head and paste to top of box. Finish with ruffle tied 
around neck. 

5. Cut down round box to height of ball of twine. Cover 
box and lid with Con-Tact, a new adhesive-backed plastic. 

6. Complete directions for 12 designs of Kleenex tissue-box 
slipcovers can be obtained by writing to the Educational 
Department, International Cellucotton Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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2. Reversible evening bag is 
trimmed with metallic rick- 
rack. Students may want to 
make bag to match dress 
made in clothing class. Bag 
can be made in 2 periods. 


gifts. 
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4. An ordinary cereal box can be made 
into an extra-specia! gift box for cookies 
or home-made candies. Cover with crepe 
paper and decorate top with angel head. 


5. Cereal box can also be cut down to 
make attractive twine-holder. Can easily 
be made in one period. Here we covered 
box with new adhesive-backed plastic. 




















MAKE THESE GIFTS 1 
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6. Practice in machine 
stitching and use of the 
ruffer is obtained in mak- 
ing useful slipcovers for 
this cleansing-tissue box. 





8-9. Principles of applique may be 
stressed in the construction of child's 
apron and decoration of a terry cloth 
hand towel, below. Two periods are 
needed to make each of these items. 





MANE THESE GETS TA 


7. Buy 234 yards of net 72 inches wide. 
Cut a circle of net 16!/ inches deep. This 
can be longer for tall girl. Allow 1% 
inches for neck opening. Cut 1I7 strips of 
net 2!/ in. wide on crosswise of material. 

Begin at bottom of cape. Gather, stitch 
ruffles to cape using new automatic sew- 
ing machine or ruffler attachment, keep 
lower edge of first ruffle and cape even. 
for each row, 


Repeat keeping 


lower edge of ruffle even with stitching 


process 


of previous ruffle until cape is covered. 
Bind neck edge with velvet ribbon. Allow 
20 in. for tie ends. 

8. Cut apron 
pocket according to pattern directions. 
Before stitching pocket to apron, finish 
the opening. First, place a strip of match- 
ing fabric and tarlatan to edge. Hemstitch 
edge using hemstitcher attachment or zig- 


and contrasting dog 


zag automatic sewing machine, Beginning 
at neck edge, stitch across back of dog 
to the tail. 

Place dog pocket design on right side 
of apron and square of tarlatan on wrong 
side directly under design. With machine 
hemstitch tail, ear, and straightline across 
body of dog. This straightline of stitching 
closes bottom of pocket. Finish stitching 


14 


7. Designed for party wear, this gay even- 
ing cape is made of net, trimmed with 
veivet ribbon. Learning experiences in- 
clude working with net, binding necklines, 
and use of sewing machine attachments 
or working with new automatic sewing 
machines. Cape can be made in approxi- 





Courtesy Greist Mfg. Co. 
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the outline edges of the dog to the apron, 

Cut and trim extra material close to 
stitching. Turn apron to wrong side of 
apron and cut away tarlatan to edge of 
stitching. Carefully remove loose tarlatan 
threads from stitching. 

Apply bias binding to edge of apron. 
Allow 12 inches of binding for each tie 
end. Stitch folded edges together. 

9. Cut out 
baste them to right side of towel. Place 


initials from chintz and 
a piece of tarlatan on the wrong side of 
towel under the designs. Hemstitch around 
initials with sewing machine. Trim chintz 
and tarlatan close to stitching. 

10-14. Cover 


baskets, or your cookbook with Con-Tact, 


matchboxes, wastepaper 
an adhesive plastic fabric. No water or 
paste is needed. Just cut to size, veel its 
protective backing, and apply. 

15. Combine 2 cups sugar, | cuo water, 
3 cup corn syrup in saucepan. Cook 
until mixture spins a thread, 234° F. 

Drop in a few slices of well-drained 
canned pineapple. Do not crowd slices. 

pineapple becomes 
15-20 mins. Remove pine- 


Simmer slowly until 
about 
apple and drain on wire racks. Allow to 
dry completely before packing. 


clear, 


mately three periods 


by your class. 

















10-14. A simple project that may be com 
pleted in one period is the decoration o 
boxes and containers with a new adhesive- 
backed plastic fabric. It is available in 
many attractive designs and can be ap- 
plied to almost any clean, dry, smooth 
surface. Twine holder covered with this 
new material is illustrated on page 13. 





Courtesy Pineapple Growers Assn. 


15. Candied fruit provides an oppor- 
tunity for a lesson in sugar cookery. 
One period is used to candy the fruit 
and the second period for wrapping 
fruit as gifts. Here we used cellophane, 
ribbons, and bells. Rings can be used to 
decorate fruit cake, steamed pudding. 
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Courtesy Coats & Clark, Inc. 


16. Casual hat can be made in 
gay colors. A simple crochet 
stitch is used. Hat requires at 
least three hours of work, but 
directions can be given in one 
or two periods. Make it in wool 
worsted or bright cotton yarn. 





rtesy Wm, E. Wright & Sons Co. 
ti” Ee 





17. A minimum amount of 


stitching is 


needed to make this felt skirt. Cut in a 
full circle, there are no side seams to 
sew. There is no need for hemming since 
felt does not unravel. Major sewing tasks 
are inserting zipper and attaching waist- 
band. Skirt will require three class periods. 
We made this skirt in rust-colored felt 
and trimmed it with yellow fe!t stars. 





cuT 
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18-20. The many ways to use rick- 
rack trim and bias binding may be 
demonstrated in the construction of 
these three articles. Each item re- 
quires one or two periods to make. 












A 


Courtesy Coats & Clark, Inc. 


21. Pin case is made of ribbon and 
lined with flannel. It provides some 
practice for students in blind stitch- 
ing and decorative embroidery. Case 
may be made in one or two periods 
deneading upon skill of the class. 





MANE THESE GIFTS 1 


16. Send a stamped, addressed envelope 
to PRACTICAL for step-by-step directions 
to crochet this casual hat. 

17. To make this pretty felt skirt, you'll 
need 2 yards of felt 72 inches wide, 7- 
inch zipper, long string, chalk. 

Measure waistline and determine radius 
measurement, If waistline is 22 inches, the 
radius measurement should be 3!/s inches. 
Add '/g inch to radius measurement for 
each additional inch of waistline. 

Fold felt in half and find exact center 
on fold. Tie chalk to string and measure 
correct radius measurement on string. 
Place string on center point and draw 
semi-circle. This will be the waistline. 

Measure your skirt length, add the waist 
line radius measurement. Do this carefully 
because felt does not have to be hemmed. 
Place measured string on center point and 
draw second semi-circle. Your felt should 
look like the above sketch. 

Check your measurements carefully, then 
cut out small semi-circle and outer circle 
which will be the hemline. Stay-stitch 
waistline immediately. Make a 7-inch slash 
along fold from waistline. Insert zipper. 
Cut a 2-inch wide strip for waistband and 
attach to skirt, Sew on hooks and eyes. 











Remnants of felt may be used to 
make felt slippers. Decorate with 
sequins and little bells. Or cover 
last summer's tote bag to match the 
skirt. Clock decoration is made of 
white felt, buttons, and embroidery. 


S10 SS PERIODS 


18. Decorate guest towel with five rows 
of contrasting rickrack. Use three widths 
of trim. Place widest strio in center and 
flank with narrow and madium widths. 

19. Place mat requires | yard of 36-inch 
material which has no right or wrong 
side. Stitch bias tave to edge of fabric 
Then fold and press edges to too side of 
mat. Miter corners. Finally, stitch al! free 
edges to top side of mat. Press flat. 

20. For tie, fold a 2-yard length of 
bias tape in half, wrong sides together 
making a l-yard length. Top-stitch edges 
and trim with rickrack. Make tight knot 
one inch from each end. Fold in raw 
edges and blind stitch. 

Make matching cuff links by covering 
buttons with leftover bias tape. Join 
shanks of buttons with heavy thread. 

2!. Make a double fold of flannel ap 
prox. 2% inches wide and 7!/2 inches long 
Pin to '/4 yard of picot-edged taffeta 
ribbon 234 inches wide. Blind-stitch along 
long edges. Turn cut end of ribbon over 
flannel and stitch with blanket or feather 
stitch. 
Make a thread loop at center of flap 


Decorate flap with embroidery. 


edge. Fold case and sew button to match 
loop for easy fastening. 

















Photo taken for Practical by Brer 
Rabbit Molasses, Tip-Top Bakers, 
and Pineapple Growers’ 
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BHRISTMAS PARTY 


.\\ can be a 


creative teaching tool 
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HRISTMAS is coming 
and excitement is run- 
ning high. As the days 
grow shorter, everyone 
gets busier preparing 
to celebrate the most 
beautiful of all our holidays. 
Student interest in everyday class- 
room projects is likely to be low 
as boys and girls start to focus full 

attention on Christmas plans, gifts, 
parties, and other holiday activities. 

Rather than trying to buck this nat- 
ural enthusiasm, many home econom- 
ics teachers capitalize on it and bring 
the Christmas spirit into the class- 
room with a seasonal project. 

A Christmas party is an ideal way 
to accomplish this. Everyone loves 
a party, especially teen-agers. And 
with careful planning the teacher 
can make the party—from the pre- 
liminary discussions to the final 
evaluation—a creative teaching tool. 

Of course, the boys and girls, 
working through committees, should 
“take over” the party plans so that 
they can learn by doing. But the 
home economics teacher, with gentle 
suggestion and guidance, can do 
much to keep things running 
smoothly, encourage shy students to 
participate, and direct discussion 
into productive channels. 

There’s a wealth of home econom- 
ics activities that can be incorpo- 
rated into classroom parties. Menu 
planning and food preparation are 
perhaps the first we think of. Foods 
classes, in the weeks before the 
party, might discuss and prepare a 
variety of party foods. Students will 
enjoy learning to prepare festive, 
yet inexpensive and nourishing re- 
freshments. Instructions on_ table 
settings and serving procedures, too, 
are natural topics for discussion. 
And as party preparations get under 
way, there is ample opportunity to 
emphasize good manners, etiquette, 
and even clothing and good grooming 
in relation to the party. 

Recipe for a Party 

Group planning should start with 
a discussion of the ingredients of a 
successful party. This may be in- 
cluded in a study unit on entertain- 
ing that would cover many different 
types of parties and get-togethers. 
Then a chairman and committees can 
be selected to work out details of 
the Christmas party. 

First on the list, the class should 
decide what kind of party they will 
have, keeping in mind the limitations 
of time, space, and budget. It’s an 
unfortunate mistake to overestimate 
the size group that can be handled 
vraciously and efficiently. 

The class may want to give a party 


for another group of students in the 
school, reflecting the true spirit of 
Christmas. Or parents and other 
teachers may be invited. Another 
good idea for this season is to plan 
a party for small children, younger 
brothers and sisters of class mem- 
bers. If young children are invited, 
special care should be given to ar- 
rangements for their transportation 
and care during the party. Parents 
should be told the approximate 
length of the party so they will know 
when to expect them home. Little 
ones should have simple, nourishing 
food, and it’s a good idea to keep 
them busy with some activity such 
as making simple ornaments for the 
Christmas tree. 

Invitations may be formal or in- 
formal, but they should be friendly 
and supply all essential information 

-kind of party, date, place, and 
time. Send invitations out about 10 
days in advance so that replies will 
be received in time to complete party 
plans and order supplies. 

Decorations carry out the theme 
and spirit of the party, and the 
Christmas season gives students a 
good opportunity to develop effective 
color schemes and centerpieces. 
Bells, holly, candles, wreaths, paper 
angels, and Santa Clauses can be 
purchased at little expense or made 
by students as a class activity. 

The best-planned party will be a 
failure unless each member of the 
class understands his or her respon- 
sibility to extend hospitality to the 
guests. This is an important topic 
for class discussion. Everyone should 
participate in making the party a 
success. However, the class. will 
probably choose a host and hostess 
to make sure that the guests are 
greeted, made to feel at home, and 
that they are wished farewell when 
the party comes to an end. 

Entertainment for the party 
should be considered, too. Perhaps 
there would be a grab bag of simple 
gifts prepared by the class. Or 
everyone might participate in the 
trimming of a classroom Christmas 
tree. The music teacher might want 
to cooperate in planning a program 
of traditional Christmas carols. If 
any games are planned, they should 
be chosen with care, well organized, 
and flexible enough to suit the mood 
and interests of the group. 

And last but not least, the party 
refreshments. The food may be very 
simple—punch or cider with cookies. 
Or if funds and time permit, more 
elaborate fare may be planned to 
“show off” the skills of the foods 
class in making fancy sandwiches, 
punches, cookies, or fruit cake. No 
matter what the menu is, the food 
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should be well prepared and served 
in an attractive manner with graci- 
ous hospitality. 

The teen-agers pictured at the 
left are enjoying this party menu: 


Pineapple Party Punch 
New Orleans Drop Cookies 
Christmas Star Sandwiches 


These foods are easy to prepare, 
pretty enough for any party, and 
provide a good share of essential nu- 
trients. Here are the recipes: 


Pineapple Party Punch 


1 cups sugar 
8 cups water 
2 No. 2 cans (18 oz.) pineapple juice 
1 No. 2 can crushed pineapple 
Juice of 12 lemons 
| 8-0z. bottle maraschino cherries, quar- 
tered 
flat can sliced pineapple 
2 oranges, sliced 
12-0z. bottles sparkling water 


a ~s 


Boil sugar and water together 10 
minutes. Cool. Add pineapple juice, 
crushed pineapple, and lemon _ juice. 
Chill. Just before serving add cherries, 
fruit slices, and sparkling water. Pou 
over block of ice or ice cubes. Pow 
about 6 quarts; approximately 50 serv- 
ings. 


New Orleans Drop Cookies 


a 
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cup shortening 

cup New Orleans molasses 
eges 

cups sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoons cinnamon 
teaspoon baking soda 

cup milk 

cup seedless raisins 

cup chopped walnut meats 


- 


~] 
- 


ee ee) 


Slowly melt shortening; cool. Add 
molasses and eggs; beat well. Sift 
gether flour, baking powder, soda, salt, 
and cinnamon. Add alternately wit 
milk to first mixture. Add raisins and 
nut meats. Drop by teaspoons on 
greased baking sheet. Bake at 425° F., 
8 to 10 minutes. Makes 4 to 5 dozen. 


Christmas Star Sandwiches 


1 hard-cooked eggs 

2 slices crisp bacon 

salt and pepper to taste 

3 tablespoons chopped sweet pickle 
3 tablespoons mayonnaise 


Dice eggs and crumble bacon. Com 
bine all ingredients, mixing wel 
Spread approximately 2 teaspoons fill 
ing on slices of bread which have beet 
cut into stars with a cookie cutter 
Sandwiches may be served open-faced, 
or stack to make triple-decker stars 
Makes about 20 single sandwiches. 

For other party menus, turn the 
page. And be sure to read Mary O 
Fleming’s description of a Sleepy 
Hollow Tea Party on page 30. 
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MENU 1 ! 
Creamy Spiced Milk Punch (2 
Holiday Sugar Thins a 
Candied Grapefruit in 2 
Tangerine Baskets p 
! 
vil 
nu 
: , ee . ; oer th 
ERE ARE more party menus for the Christmas Hot and spicy wassail punch, pretty Christmas tree he 
season, each one sure to please. Recipes for some sandwiches, and an assortment of favorite holiday in 
of the unusual items are given below. cookies are featured in the second menu. re 
Our first holiday menu teams a hearty milk punch 
with simple sugar cookies cut in gay Christmas shapes. YULE-TIME WASSAIL FROM MENU 2 pi 
Tangerine baskets (see photo un page 22) add refresh- 1% teaspoons whole cloves 1 cup apricot juice rie 
ing fruit flavor. Make the punch this way: 1 teaspoon whole allspice 1% cups orange juice ; 
‘ 1 2-inch stick cinnamon 14 cup lemon juice pa 
CREAMY SPICED MILK PUNCH FROM MENU 1 cups apple ong fh 2 cup grapefruit juice th 
° ° cup pinea lic c Ss d 
1 quart milk 1 quart vanilla ice cream PI — eee SU 
ye Cee A ni hipni res Es 1 ‘, , : 
i Z pepoons oo 4 ethan y egy = Tie cloves and allspice in cheesecloth bag. Combine with SO 
easpoon nutmeg pas ‘ é < ‘ > —11t 1W117eR Hy a» & H 2c ins 
1% teaspoon alt 14 cup grated orange rind cinnamon, cider, and fruit Juices. Simmer 5 minutes. Ri 
move spice bag. Pour hot into punch bowl; garnish with 
. . . I . P . 
Pour milk into cold punch bowl; mix in seasonings. Add orange and lemon slices stuck with cloves. 12 servings. 2 
1, of the ice cream, stirring until partially melted. Whip 2 
cream until stiff and fold in vanilla. Place remaining ice Tiny sandwiches frosted with cream cheese and deco- 
— , iit al ane sentind i Snrinkle , ee C 
cream and whipped cream on top of spiced milk. Sprinkle rated like Christmas trees are easy to make: 
with grated orange rind. Serve in mugs with stick cinna- st 
n stirrers. Makes 10 to 12 servings. Su 
apes vais * 6 CHRISTMAS TREE SANDWICHES FROM MENU 2 we 
2 (3-0z.) pkgs. cream cheese 8 slices white bread gi 
2 tablespoons milk 48 tiny strips pimiento 
4 drops green food coloring 8 pieces American cheese 
(1 inch by 4 inch) 
’ 2 Combine cream cheese, milk, and food coloring. Cut each 
rN ¥ slice of bread diagonally in half. Place one half on top 
‘ a 
. . tie ~ 4 Photo courtesy Swans Down Ang 
4 if . > 
ee . ” 
7 
MENU 2 
Yule-time Wassail MENU 3 C 
Christmas Tree Sandwiches Hot Chocolate with Se 


Assorted Cookies 
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Whipped Cream 
Angel Food Cookies 
Petits Fours 









































Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 

of the other and trim crusts. To make tree sides of even Abbott Laboratories 
length, cut horizontally across bottom of sandwich, starting North Chicago, Illinois 

it right angle corner, so lengthwise sides are even. Cut ; 
two scallops along narrowest side for base of tree. Spread : Please send me, without charge: (] 32-page Sucaryl® 
each tree slice with 2 teaspoons of cream cheese mixture. recipe booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes for Foods 

) ages By a ed 4 = . ‘ Soactaied Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
Put two slices together as sandwich. Decorate top slice 

2 ass : RE ‘ . one copy, indicate how many... 
with 6 pimiento slices. Add strip of American cheese at oT le bottles of S 1® Tabl 

base of the tree. Makes 8 sandwiches. —_—w meee ma 

F , ; Name 

Menu three presents a new idea with convenient pack- 
aged mixes. Angel food cake mix is used to make chewy ee we ge FRE ga LE IER. «Fe USL OOD TO 
cookies, studded with coconut and candied fruit. Cake Address 
mixes may also be used to make petits fours. Bake in City a Sinks 
a large sheet pan, then cut into attractive shapes. 61 Dec. 54 PHE 
Frosting may be simple or elaborate depending on time enn neran-------------------------+6 «une=--------- n+ a2 -2------------ 
available and skill of students. Steaming cups of hot The American Thread Compeny 
chocolate complete this menu. Educational Bureau 

260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
gil ANGEL FOOD COOKIES FROM MENU 3 Please send me free... ....copies of each of the bulletins checked: 

1 pkg. angel food cake mix 14 cup chopped candied Bulletin 5—Out of the Test Tube Into Your Wardrobe = 

ly cup chopped candied orange peel Bulletin 6—News About the Natural Fibers, Fabrics and Finishes 
pineapple 21% cups shredded coconut Bulletin 7—New Trends in Rayon and Acetate Fabrics 
14 cup chopped nuts finely cut Bulletin #8—Meet Plastic Film! 
Name 

Prepare angel food cake mix as directed on package. Di- OR, LE EMMA te 8 La REE RR SRR al HF TIS 
vide batter into 3 parts. Into one part, fold pinez apple and Street Adidion ie BETO a Si Oe ERIE De NON aN 
nuts. Into the second part, fold orange peel and % cup of City Fone State 
the coconut. Into third part, fold remaining coconut. Drop (This offer is good in U.S.A. ONLY) 
by tablespoons onto greased, floured baking sheets. Bake 112 Dec. 54 PHE 
in moderate oven (375° F.) about 12 minutes. When done DSS ARR see ts Ne Pay ele Pre eg hee ee ONE SE! 


remove at once from baking sheets. 6 dozen cookies. 


Gillum Book Co. 
A sparkling orange-cranberry punch makes a pretty 404 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
picture on the Christmas party table. It’s budget-wise, 


too, making use of plentiful winter fruits. If the Please send: The new 1954-55 catalogue showing a complete list of your 








party’s a simple one, serve the punch with cookies. But laboratory uniforms. This catalog also contains a long list of home 
this light beverage could take more substantial food economics teaching aids for good teaching! 
such as sandwiches, tiny yeast rolls, or a tray of as- 
sorted crackers with a variety of tasty spreads. Name ATI SEAR Raney RW Beer Ta 

ORANGE-CRANBERRY COCKTAIL FROM MENU 4 OE RICA 8 NEGATION eee Ay oS. PANE SCL een MN amet 
: — ss 2 ‘aun | ROS ne aide State 
= cups cr prries ge sugé 

29 Dec. 54 PHE 


Cook cranberries and water until all the skins pop open. 
Strain through cheesecloth. Heat cranberry juice. Add the 
sugar and boil for 2 minutes. Add to orange juice. Chill 


before serving. Makes 8 to 10 servings. Lemon juice and ra rays ay) SONR’S wax 
° 2 
is fit— Racine, W ynsin 


Consumer Education Department 


ginger ale may be added for a larger number of servings. 


Ui_ 


FR E E — Regular-size tube of 
B L E M_.. professional 


Surniture-restoring compound 
od L US complete kit of information on furniture care 
SEE AD ON BACK COVER 























“al 
Please send me FREE regular-size tube of BLEM, the pro- 
fessional furniture-restoring compound, and a complete kit 
of furniture care information. 
; 
Em ar ‘ nik 
FO ET issih cecirans dadinicnanncdeiak taint rE SF 
School or Organization eee EE VIN oe 
4 
FT EES Ft i CR CR Ne EA ROE AS HL RR A 
MENU 4 
Orange-Cranberry Cocktail City Zone oe, ON I ee 
Christmas Cookies PHE 
Salted Nuts Mints rere 
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Quickifa: 


Teen-agers will like these easy candy 


recipes ... foolproof and fun to make 


IMPLICITY is the key word for these can- 

dies. Using modern ingredients and tech- 
niques, they’re so easy to make, even beginners 
can take pride in professional results. 

When students make this two-ingredient 
fudge, emphasize the many possible variations. 
Fudge squares may be topped with pecans, wal- 
nuts, or coconut. Or shape into *,-inch balls 
and roll in chopped nuts. 


TWO-INGREDIENT FUDGE 


2 packages (2 cups) semi-sweet chocolate morsels 
34 cup sweetened condensed milk 


Melt semi-sweet chocolate morsels over hot, not 
boiling, water in top of double boiler. Remove from 
heat. Stir in condensed milk and mix until well 
blended. Turn into pan or shape as desired. Let 
stand several hours. About 1% pounds. 

Candy made with ready-to-eat cereals has al- 
ways been a teen-age favorite. This recipe makes 
a good, not-too-sweet candy. 


MARSHMALLOW CRISPY BONBONS 


14 cup butter or margarine 
14 pound (about 32) marshmallows 
5 cups oven-popped rice cereal 


Melt butter in 3-quart saucepan. Add marsh- 
mallows and cook over low heat, stirring constantly, 
until marshmallows are melted and mixture well 
blended. Remove from heat. Add vice cereal and 
stir until well coated with marshmallow mixture. 
Drop from buttered spoon into waxed paper baking 
cups. Let stand until hardened. Makes about 20 
bonbons. 


Two - ingredient 
fudge can be the 
basis of many at- 
tractive, varied, 
holiday candies. 


Teen-agers like simple 
candies made with ready- 
to-eat cereals. Recipe for 
Marshmallow Crispy Bon- 
bons is given above. 





kitandies 


“wa 
Photo courtesy Corn Products Refining Co. 


Delicious fondant need not be time-con- 
suming. This No-cook Fondant is simple; 
can be shaped and decorated many ways. 


Easy-to-make “no-cook” fondant can also be 
used to prepare a variety of Christmas candies. 
Add mint flavoring, vanilla, or orange extract 
to one portion of the fondant. Another part 
may be rolled in candied fruit or candy cake 
decorations. Or shape into balls and press be- 5 4. age ; . 
tween 2 walnut halves. It’s also good to fill 
pitted dates. 


NO-COOK FONDANT 


cup soft butter or margarine 
eup light corn syrup 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon vanilla 
316 cups (1 lb.) sifted confectioners’ sugar 


Blend butter, corn syrup, salt, and vanilla in large 
mixing bowl. Add sifted confectioners’ sugar all at 
once. Mix together—first with spoon and then 
with hands to knead in dry ingredients. Turn onto 
board and continue kneading until mixture is smooth 
and well blended. Makes about 1% pounds. 





Packaged fudge mixes come in handy for 
making attractive candies in a hurry. Almond ; 
cherry roll can be made with chocolate fudge sas Si fo 
mix. Just before pouring, add *4 cup chopped oe 
almonds and 2 tablespoons chopped candied 
cherries. When cool, shape into roll 2 inches 
in diameter. Chill % hour; cut in slices. 


Photo courtesy Junket Brand Foods Fee 


Try packaged fudge mix for quickie 
candies with a festive air. Fudge 
rolls can have nuts and fruit added. 








Are YOU on 
Saint Nick’s list? 





Get these 
new FREE, useful 
TEACHING AIDS by... 


__-V Reading the coupons 
vy Filling in those you want 
V Mailing to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Informal buffet table welcomes in the New Year. ! 
Confetti shrimp casserole is dotted throughout } 
with bits of pimiento and green pepper ''confetti." | 
Old-fashioned clock nestled in evergreens makes ' 
a "timely" centerpiece for this beautiful table. 


BRIGHT IDEAS OO 


Bright red covering of Edam cheeses is cut 

to spell out Happy New Year. Place on tray 

and surround with assorted crackers, Paper 

streamers and noise-makers form background. 
rtesy National Biscuit Co. 





Tangerine Mums are de- 
corative and delicious. 
Cut peel in thin strips 
with scissors; leave at- 
tached at bottom. Separ- 
ate sections at top and 
fill with raisins. Serve 
with candied grapefruit. 
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For the holiday season, make the food an integral part 
of the table decorations. Christmas Canape tray is 
simple to assemble with a variety of crisp crackers 
and a few spreads and garnishes. Christmas greens and 
Santa Claus punch cups complete this holiday picture. 


i 





Holidey dinner table makes effective 
use of Christmas colors. Flintridge 
platinum china in sage green is comple- 
mented by soft green table cloth. Red 
runner is placed down center of table. 


Let tiny Christmas gifts in gay wrap- 
pings be part of the centerpiece. Pile 
into a Christmas sled, right, or use in 
a bed of pine tree boughs with color- 
ful Christmas tree decorations, 


Make snowman centerpiece by wrapping 
white crepe paper around cereal box. Stretch 
and crush paper, pasting at intervals until 
rounded. Cover with sheet of crepe paper, 
crushing and pasting. For nutcups, cut bot- 
toms from souffle cups. Invert and fasten to 
Christmas balls which have cardboard stands. 


left. 
























HE possibilities of fitting the dishwasher into 

family-centered teaching of homemaking widened 

as I visited my home economics-trained sister re- 
cently. 

“We keep the family clean,” Jim, aged eight, said. 
“Janet and I wash the dishes and the clothes.” 

Joanne, aged four, said, “I wash the silver.” 

Two years ago, Jim took over the dishwashing when 
the new dishwasher arrived. His parents chose equip- 
ment which the children could load easily and operate 
safely. And the three children are so proud of their 
work that they told me about it before we left the air- 
port for the trip to my sister’s home. 

During my visit, I watched the dishwashing squad in 
action. Small Joanne picked up the silver in a plastic 
bowl squeezed tightly in her left arm. Her work space 
was the dishwasher door, just the right height for a 
little girl of four. Here she wiped the silverware with 
a paper napkin and put them in the silver basket. Her 
job was done by the time the older children had collected 
the dishes and scraped the plates. 

Every time there is eating at my sister’s house, the 
dishwashing squad tidies up the kitchen. June trained 


Miss Mamer is associated with the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration of the U.S.D.A. in Washington. 





Maple-top automatic dishwasher by Hotpoint rolls easily. 
Westinghouse model shown is a dishwasher-sink combination, 
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Techniques in teaching the 


Use of the 


BY LOUISAN MAMER 


Jim, and he taught his younger sisters. The kitchen 
always looks good and the dishes are clean. 

If children from four to eight years old can learn to 
use a dishwasher, homemaking teachers need have no 
fear that students will not be able to learn proper use of 
the dishwasher. 


DISHWASHERS IN THE SCHOOLS 


The homemaking teacher’s main problems are buying 
and placing dishwashers in the homemaking depart- 
ment. Lack of space is often a factor. 

Widely-publicized school plans offer the homemaking 
teacher a replacement method to keep equipment up to 
date. Most manufacturers publish a leaflet explaining 
how this plan works, and their local dealers usually 
understand the school plan. This is a good way for the 
Board of Education to obtain equipment. The fund- 
raising group can also use this method, if the purchase 
is arranged by the principal of the school. The school 
plan means a saving of nearly one-half of the purchase 
price and planned and regular replacement of equipment 
without cost, except for shipping charges. 

Our greatest need is a recognition of dishwashers as 
equipment belonging in schools. Typical replies to a 
questionnaire sent to state supervisors of homemaking 
education on dishwasher installation are: 

“Most of our newly-equipped departments have in- 
stalled a dishwasher. There are only a few dishwashers 
in homemaking departments in our state. Teachers are 
eager to install more dishwashers when money is made 
available for department improvement. A number of 
schools are installing dishwashers in one or more units 
of their foods department. At least one waste disposer 
and one dishwasher is recommended for the food labora- 
tory. Progress is slow because of lack of funds 
and installation problems in already established unit 
kitchens.” 


BENEFITS OF THE DISHWASHER 


Our professional magazines continually tell us to meet 
the challenge of changing conditions. Up-to-date equip- 
ment and modern, colorful quarters make homemaking 
courses interesting and glamorous to students. My 
young niece, brought up from childhood using an elec- 
tric dishwasher and other automatic equipment in the 
home, would no doubt consider classes without this 
equipment “something for the birds.” The homemaking 
department must, at least, keep up with the improved 
living standards of the average family. 

In addition, the short period of 40 to 55 minutes 
presents acute problems of clean-up. Much of the rush 
and dissatisfaction resulting from short periods will 
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Dishwasher 








be gone if the dishwasher helps with the clean-up work. 
Time needed for dishwashing is freed for valuable ac- 
tivities, such as evaluation of food preparation and 
serving. 

Home economists have a responsibility for the health 
of the public in any dishwashing activities under their 
supervision. Respiratory or saliva-borne infective or- 
ganisms are often transmitted through eating utensils. 
School banquets and other food service activities require 
good dishwashing with hot water sterilization or chemi- 
cal disinfection if adequately hot water is not available. 
Home economics departments responsible for any quan- 
tity food service should maintain good standards. Using 
a dishwasher is the easiest way to do this. 


INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS 


The homemaking teacher can get help in teaching 
about dishwashers from many sources. In some areas 
cooperative educational programs are planned by elec- 
trification advisors of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, TVA home economists, and power companies. 
Power suppliers also provide information materials and 
supervise practice sessions following demonstrations. 

The homemaking teacher must experiment with dif- 
ferent teaching methods, arrangements for use, and 
work plans until she discovers the situations that pro- 
mote the greatest efficiency in use. 


CHOICE OF DISHWASHERS 

Four general types of dishwashers are available for 
laboratory use: portable, free-standing cabinet type 
with or without casters, under-counter type, sink dish- 
washer, or all-electric sink including waste disposer as 
well as dishwasher and sink. Top-opening, side-opening 
with drop-down or top-loading drawer-type models, each 
usable in different situations and locations, are avail- 
able throughout the United States. 


SUITABLE LOCATION 


The research work conducted by Ann Wood and re- 
ported in a Washington State College bulletin gives a 
slight preference to a left-of-sink location for the dish- 
washer. It also gives information on techniques for use 
and space requirements connected with dishwashing. 
Rinsing before loading was the method used in the 
testing procedure. 

Portable or free-rolling dishwashing equipment per- 
mits flexible arrangement for use and storage. The 
length of connecting hose determines the dishwasher’s 
location for use. The free-standing or cabinet model 
may be installed with counter space nearby, in the most 
convenient place for one or more kitchens to use. In an 
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Washing dishes presents no problems to the younger set when 
an automatic dishwasher is part of their kitchen equipment. 


already arranged laboratory, this may be at right angles 
to the existing counters of two kitchens, extending out 
into passage space. You can also put the dishwasher 
near common dish storage area. Where it is necessary 
for one dishwasher to serve more than one group, the 
dishes to be washed will be carried to it on trays. There 
must be room for placing a tray and perhaps preparing 
dishes while unloading the tray into the dishwasher. In 
new laboratories the dishwasher may be placed to th« 
left of the sink within easy reaching distance of the 
sink and dish storage center. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Teaching about dishwashers fits into a number of 
units: food preparation and serving, care and preserva- 
tion of food, management, equipment, housing, con 
sumer buying, child care and training, and perhaps 
others. 

Practice is the best teacher of dishwasher use and 
care, but learning by the trial-and-error method which 
is a result-demonstration of a type, is shortened by the 
following teaching techniques: lecture-demonstrations ;: 
class discussions after reading assignments; group de- 
velopment of working outlines from reading instruction 
books and articles on dishwashers; class development 
of typed instructions or steps to take in using the dish 
washer, for posting near each dishwasher; exhibits o1 
displays of complaints encountered in dishwasher ust 
and their remedies. 

Teachers without dishwashers of various types in 
their departments can teach information on dishwashers 
by field trips to dealers’ stores, power suppliers’ instal 
lations, a tour of homes having dishwashers, or a 
panel discussion by homemakers and power suppliers’ 
home economists who regularly use dishwashers 

A survey of dishwasher users in the community 
made by students, will provide much valuable infor 
mation on operating problems. If these home calls 
follow some study of the dishwasher and the develop 
ment of a questionnaire by the students, some indirect 
teaching may result. This will help to solve certain 
problems encountered by dishwasher owners in com- 
munities where water content produces staining and 
spotting problems. Or the survey technique can serve 
as an interest-producing device for the study of equip- 


(Concluded on page 29) 














MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 





Tomato Juice 
Barbecued Beef 
on Roll 
Braised Celery 
Rye Bread* 
Deep Dish Apple 
Pie with Cheese 








| 


Hot Turkey 
| Sandwich | 
Gravy 

| Lima Beans | 
| Carrot Sticks | 
Apple Pan Dowdy 
Lemon Sauce 


Cheeseburger Roll 

Cut Green Asparagus 
Celery Sticks 
Ambrosia Fruit Cup | 
| 
| 
| 


a 


Beef Chop Suey 
on Fried Noodles 
Squash 

Peach and Cottage 
Cheese Salad 
Bread* 

| Chocolate Chip 

| Pudding 


Lamb Fricassee with 
Vegetables on rice 
Pinto Beans 

Roll* 

Date Custard 
Pudding 


Hamburger Loaf 
Mashed Potato 
Buttered Parsnips 
Molded Mexican 
Slaw 

Roll* 

Peach Shortcake 


Liver and Bacon 

Barbecued Creamed 
Potato * 

Apple, Cabbage, 
Raisin Salad 

Bran Muffin* 

Peach Cup Pudding 


Orange Juice 
Shepherd’s Pie with 
Potato Topping 
Scalloped Tomato 
Green Salad 
Chocolate Cake 











Boston Baked Beans 
Frankfurter 

Green Pepper Slaw 

Pumpernickel 
Bread* 

Lemon Chiffon Pie 
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Hot Pastrami 

Sandwich* 

Lettuce and Tomato 
Salad 

Peaches 

Oatmeal Cookie 





FRIDAY 


Baked Ham 
Sweet Potato Puff Frozen Fried Perch | 
Grilled Pineapple Scalloped Potato 

Slice Buttered Spinach | 
Green Beans Bread* | 
Bread* Danish Meringue 
Steamed Fig Pudding Cake* | 
Foamy Sauce 








Tomato Juice 
Chicken and 
Vegetable Pie 
Cabbage and Pine- 
apple Salad 

Pan Roll* 

Cranberry Crunch 


Vegetable Juice Tuna Croquette 
Sausage and Corn Cream Sauce 
Casserole | Peas 

Green Salad Stuffed Prune Salad 
Roll* | Vienna Bread* 
Cottage Pudding | Fruited Gelatin 

Chocolate Sauce 








4 - ane a NL 
| | | 
Fruit Juice | Baked Stuffed Pork Spanish Omelet 
Macaroni and Chop * Green Beans 
Frankfurter Bake Mashed Potato | Red Apple and 
Buttered Beets Buttered Spinach | Celery Salad | 
Roli* Cornbread * Roll* | 
Apple-Raisin Strawberry Tart Washington Pie 
Pudding 
5 4 ee | 
_ | 
New England Boiled | 
Dinner: Tomato Juice | Fruit Juice 
Corned Beef | Hamburger Patty | Grilled Cheese 
Potato | Baked Potato | Sandwich* 
Carrot | Buttered Broccoli Chef Salad 
Cabbage | Roll* Cherry Whip 
Roll* | Peach Cobbler | Whipped Cream 
| Apple Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream | 
| | 
— = 
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School Lunch Notes 


EWS continues to come in about the Special 
School Milk Progr am developed by the 
U men for the 1954-55 and 1955-56 school years. 

Authorized by the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
the milk program is designed to increase con- 
sumption of fluid milk by children in non-profit 
schools of high-school grade and under. 

It is administered nationally by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, and within the states 
by state educational agencies. Division of funds 
among the states is based on the number of 
school children between the ages of five and 17 
years, and the state’s per capita income. 

Schools which have not been serving milk 
have unlimited opportunity to make it available 
to their students. Schools which did not serve 
milk last year will be allowed Federal reim- 
bursement up to three cents per half-pint of 
milk they serve under the new program. 

Schools which have been serving milk can 
increase consumption in many ways. They can 
serve milk before school starts in the morning, 
and at other times throughout the day. And 
they can increase the amount of milk a child 
drinks at lunch. Many youngsters will readily 
take more than the usual half-pint with their 
lunch. Federal reimbursement allowed for 
these schools already serving milk is four cents 
per half-pint for additional milk served by them. 

During 1953-541, school children taking part 
in the National School Lunch Program drank 
about 400 million quarts of milk as a beverage 
—more than double the amount used in the pro- 
gram in 1946-47, the first year of its operation. 
With the new milk program we can expect even 
more increases in milk consumption in the 
future. 


QUANTITY RECIPES 

The tenth and final issue of a series of Recipes 
for Quantity Food Service has been published 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 
case you are not familiar with these booklets, 
they are designed for use by school lunchrooms, 
cafeteri ias, hospitals, camps, and church groups. 
Recipes for soups, main dishes, salads, breads, 
and desserts are given in quantities for 25, 50, 
and 100 portions. The series is available from 
the Office of Information, USDA, Washington 
25, D. C. 


DID YOU KNOW... 


.. that a recent survey of foods eaten in a 
school cafeteria disclosed that about 80 per 
cent of the school children had chosen a 
balanced lunch, but only 50 per cent of the 
teachers had done so? According to the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, milk and milk products 
represented the principal lack in the teachers’ 
diets. 
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3% BARBECUED CREAMED POTATOES 50 servings 


5 qts. cooked, sliced potatoes 2 teasps. Worcestershire sauce 
% cup butter or margarine : drops Tabasco sauce 


% cup flour 1 quart cheddar cheese, grated 
1% quarts milk, heated 1 tablespoon salt 
3%4 cup onion, chopped 1 teaspoon pepper 
2 tablesps. parsley, chopped 2 cups bread crumbs 
% cup catsup 1 teaspoon paprika 


Melt butter; gradually add flour stirring with wire beater. 
Blend well. Slowly add hot milk, beating until smooth. 
Add remaining ingredients, saving 1 cup cheese, bread 
crumbs, and paprika for topping. Blend sauce with pota- 
toes. Pour mixture into greased baking pan. Sprinkle 
top with remaining cheese, bread crumbs, and paprika. 
Dot with butter. Bake at 350° F. approximately 40 


minutes. 
| 
je BAKED STUFFED PORK CHOPS 50 servings 
8%-10 pounds pork chops 2 cups dried egg 
2 cups water 
a perent bread mb 1 
quarts bread crumbs teaspoon sage 
1 cup dried milk 2 tablespoons walt 
\% cup chopped onion 1% quarts water 


1 teaspoon pepper 


Have pork chops cut 6 to a pound. Wipe meat and dip 
in reconstituted dried egg. Place in baking pans. Mix 
dressing in order given. Scoop or spoon 2 tablespoons of 
mixture on each chop. Bake 1 hour at 325° F. 


* DANISH MERINGUE CAKE 50 servings 
1 pound Danish dessert Cake Mixture: 
% cup cold water 1% cups shortening 
1% quarts boiling water 3 cups sugar 
Meringue: 8 eggs, beaten 
12 egg whites 1% pounds flour 
2 cups sugar 2% tablespoons baking powder 
1 tablespoon salt 
3 cups milk 
1 tablespoon vanilla 


Prepare Danish dessert by dissolving contents of package 
in cold water. Add to boiling water and bring to boil. 
Pour into cake pan; chill until firm. Make cake by cream- 
ing shortening with sugar. Add eggs and beat until 
fluffy. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with milk 
and vanilla. Pour cake batter over pudding base and bake 
80 minutes at 375° F. Beat egg whites until stiff and 
gradually add sugar until mixture holds peak. Spread 
meringue over cake and continue baking for 10 minutes. 


* CRANBERRY CRUNCH 50 servings 
3 lled oats 1 pound li brown sugar 
2 cups tout io eve 1g trae margarine 
% tablespoon salt No. 10 can cranberry sauce 


Combine dry ingredients and mix thoroughly. Cut in 
butter until mixture is crumbly. Spread half of mixture 
over bottom of greased baking pan. Spread cranberry 
sauce evenly over mixture. Spread remaining dry in- 
gredients over cranberries. Bake at 350° F. for 45 minutes. 
Serve with whipped cream. 
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What aids or devices have proved successful in your teaching? 


Here are techniques that have worked for others. 


BACHELOR'S CLUB 


The “Bachelor’s Club” is a flour- 
ishing elective course giving one- 
half unit of credit to junior and 
senior boys at Wilson Central 
School. This homemaking class for 
boys carries on a number of activi- 
ties including planning, preparing, 
and serving a luncheon to invited 
guests; taking a trip to a local haber- 
dashery to see various makes and 
qualities of clothing; learning to 
remove spots, press trousers, and 
care for clothes; making a necktie; 
visiting homes in the community to 
study floor plans and house construc- 
tion; and learning to dance and take 
part in social activities. 

—JANET MILLER 
Wilson (N.Y.) Central School 


COMMON HORSE SENSE 


This is no “horse laugh.” For a 
high school girl, or any other per- 
son, to make good buys in clothing, 
the purchases must be thought 
through. “Spur-of-the-minute” buy- 
ing doesn’t help one’s wardrobe to 
be well matched and coordinated. 

If a high school girl is going to 
be well dressed, she must use good, 
“common horse sense” principles in 
buying her clothes. 3ecause high 
school girls buy so many more 
clothes than they make, our Home- 
making II classes are studying how 
to plan, select, and buy clothing. 

To begin our unit we developed 
this bulletin board [pictured below]. 
One of the students made the horse, 
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Bulletin board reminds clothing students 
to use “horse sense" in buying clothes. 
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Let’s have your ideas 


and we used hay for the border. 
The “common horse sense’ princi- 
ple evolved from the objectives set 
up by the class. It’s just plain 
“horse sense” to study how to buy 
clothing as well as teach how to 


make clothing in homemaking 
classes. —DMILDRED FOSTER 
Homemaking Teacher 


Robinson High School 
Robinson, Illinois 


MOTHER HUBBARD'S CUPBOARD 


With a bit of extra planning on 
the teacher’s part, 33 third-graders 
at West Grade School, Richmond, 
Missouri, eagerly grasped the im- 
portance of such varied subjects as 
nutrition and table etiquette. 

An educational unit, Food for Us, 
was devised and used to help the 
children help themselves. As part of 
this unit, posters were displayed in 
the classroom to assist in stimulat- 
ing the children’s interest in nu- 
tritious foods. One of the posters 
was Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard, 
depicting the essential food groups. 
The poster, provided by General 
Mills, was used as a guide by the 
pupils in developing a small cup- 
board of their own. 

Food boxes, cans, and mock-ups 
were collected and placed on the 
various shelves bearing the label 
of a major food group. The shelf 
paper and labels were designed in 
art class. So successfully was the 
program received, that a skit us- 
ing the cupboard and food models 
was presented by the class at a 
PTA meeting. 

Meals served in the school cafe- 
teria were discussed and analyzed 
each day for a period of two weeks 
in order to classify them into food 
groups and to point out the im- 
portance of each food on the menu. 

From this study of foods, the 
discussion was directed to table 
manners and table setting. A grace 
was set to music, studied in music 
class, and sung before lunch each 
day. 

The unit was climaxed with a 
party for the mothers. Prior to 





Third graders learn about nutrition in 
their skit, Mother Hubbard's Cupboard. 


the party, proper introductions, 
manners, decorations, and refresh- 
ments were emphasized in English 
and art classes. The range in the 
school cafeteria was used for bak- 
ing cookies. And the skit, Mother 
Hubbard’s Cupboard, was repeated 
along with a filmstrip on table man- 
ners, as part of the mothers’ pro- 
gram. 

This part of the program was 
again presented for the vocational 
home economics classes at the high 
school as a part of their unit on 
nutrition. 

—ROSEMARY L. HORNER 
Vocational Home 
Economics Teacher 
Fairfield High School 
Fairfield, Iowa 


TRY ROTATING MANAGEMENT 


In our foods class, students take 
turns filling out schedules and 
managing a family group of girls. 
I assign each one a two-week period 
during which the “manager” keeps 
a daily record of rotating jobs, su- 
pervises her group, and reports each 
day on the success of her working 
schedule. This unit gives each stu- 
dent a chance to learn some prac- 
tical lessons in management as well 
as an opportunity to perfect her 
culinary arts. 

—MAry SLY 
Topaz Junior High School 
Huntington, New York 
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Use of the Dishwasher 
(Continued from page 25) 


ment. Students can make follow-up 
calls teaching homemakers the infor- 
mation they have obtained in class 
and assisting the homemakers in 
trying to solve their problems with 
their new-found knowledge. Students 
may also interview repairmen about 
common service problems. 


Management 


Students can assist greatly in solv- 
ing the problems of management con- 
nected with using the dishwasher. 
Blackboard discussions with sugges- 
tions written down and developed 
into a classroom policy of operation 
helps to avoid conflict and poor usage 
among students sharing the dish- 
washer. 

There is some value in having 
those who load the dishwasher un- 
load it, for they learn from their 
mistakes. It may be necessary to 
have the dishwasher unloader come 
during a free period or at noon to 
remove the clean dishes and put them 
away so that the dishwasher will be 
ready for the next class. 

If there is only one unit with a 
dishwasher in a homemaking depart- 
ment, it can be used by the group 
using that unit. Others will use it 
later when they rotate and work in 
that unit kitchen. The class can use 
it to wash all of the dishes and silver 
used in eating, and hand wash uten- 
sils and cutlery in other unit sinks. 

The group occupying the kitchen 
at any one time can be responsible 
for washing all of the dishes brought 
to it. Or each girl using dishes and 
silver can load her table service into 
the dishwasher. This latter method 
works well in a demonstration 
kitchen not used for laboratory food 
preparation. Rinsing is not neces- 
sary with most dishwashers. This is 
especially true when plates are 
scraped and washed immediately af- 
ter using. However, in some cases 
pre-rinsing tends to prevent clog- 
ging. When school banquets are 
given, the dishwasher can be used 
to wash seldom-used dishes that have 
accumulated dust during storage, as 
well as to wash used dishes after the 
meal is served. Students can help by 
making suggestions on improving 
the management and operation prac- 
tices of using dishwashers in labora- 
tory work and other department 
programs. 


Conclusion 
The dishwasher is finding its way 


into more homes each year. Thus, 
more of our students need to learn 


about this equipment for use in their 
present and future homes. Some girls 
whose families will never own dish- 
washers may find this equipment in 
commercial establishments where 
they will work. 

Good washing of dishes is a self- 
respecting goal for families and 
home economists to strive to attain, 
and it is a health necessity in any 
public eating place. 

Electric dishwashers are a tool in 
attaining a goal of cleanliness in 
dishwashing. The home economist 
should teach good hand and machine 
dishwashing techniques in all aspects 
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where it fits in the foods program: 
food preparation, food service, and 
preservation. She should also in- 
clude information on dishwashers in 
other units related to management 
and consumer buying. She should 
include it in every possible phase of 
the program: entertainment, 
work, adult classes, club meetings, 
model installations, school lunch, 
home visits, and home projects. 

The dishwasher is a_ piece of 
equipment which should have a much 
higher saturation of use than it now 
has both from a time-saving as well 
as a health viewpoint. 
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* See coupon section for recipe booklet 
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Sleepy Hollow Tea Party 


(Continued from page 12) 


each student may interpret a part 
of the story through the media of 
expression learned in another class. 

[To illustrate this type of coopera- 
tive book report, members of the 
Summer Conference prepared re- 
ports on The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, as they might be given by a 
committee of students in an English- 
social studies class. In this kind of 
project, each member of the group 
interprets the book in a different 
way — drawing on what he has 
learned in other classes. Then the 
committee invites the entire class to 
join in a Sleepy Hollow party, com- 
bining the interests of all concerned. 

As an example, Youldon Howell, 
coordinator of art for the Pasadena 
City Schools, demonstrated how a 
student might prepare a book re- 
port through the medium of creative 
art tcchniques. He developed paper 
sculpture to illustrate the story. 
These’ would be shown to the class 
during the report, and later serve 
as the centerpiece for the tea party 

Miss Ott discussed Fiction as a 
Source of Inspiration, reviewing the 
story and explaining why it was 
chosen as a source of information. 

Harry Haworth, head supervisor 
of audio-visual service, prepared a 
tape recording of the session and 
took photographs (pages 10-11) to 
demonstrate how a student interest- 
ed in audio-visual — presentation 
might approach the problem. 

Miss Fleming prepared a_ report 
on Fiction as the Theme for a 
Party to illustrate how still another 
student might use skills and infor- 
mation gained in the homemaking 
class as the basis of her book re- 
port. | 


FICTION AS THE THEME FOR A PARTY 

In The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
Washington Irving describes a tea 
table which was typical of the Dutch 
farmers in New Amsterdam—now 
New York. 

The menu, cut in half, may be 
compared to our modern buffet sup- 
per, or the English high tea which 
is actually an early Sunday night 
supper. 

The serving of tea as a social cus- 
tom can be traced back to the an- 
cient courts of China. The Dutch 
East India Company first transport- 
ed tea to Europe in about 1610. 
Queen Anne of England developed 
a code of tea manners and customs 
which have been adopted and mod- 
ified by each generation since that 
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time. It is believed that as early 
as 1670 the Dutch of New Amster- 
dam introduced to America the im- 
portant social function of serving 
tea. 

Today in America, any social 
function in the late afternoon may 
be described as a tea. The beverage 
mav be tea, coffee, cocoa, or punch. 
There may be one kind of food or a 
variety of sandwiches, cakes, nuts, 
and candies. The guests may num- 
ber two or 200. But there are two 
situations which must always exist 
—the tea table must be lovely to !ook 
at and the party must be a friendly, 
happy occasion. 

There are some basic rules for 
setting a tea table if it is to pre- 
sent a lovely picture. 

1. The table cloth forms the back- 
ground for the setting. It may be 
colored, figured, plain, or lace— 
whichever best fits the total plan. 
There must be a drop of from six 
to eight inches which hangs even- 
ly on all sides. 

2. A tea table—as well as a paint- 
ing—must have a center of interest. 
For this table we have planned a 
decoration which will set the theme 
of the party. We will use Youl- 
don’s paper sculpture illustration of 
Ichabod and Gunpowder. It is large 
and so is placed near the end of the 
small tea table. 

3. The food—tea and Sleepy Hol- 
low honey cakes—takes a secondary 
place in this picture. It must be 
placed at the end and side of the 
tea table so that guests may be 
served easily. For this party of 
four, the hostess will sit down to 
serve the tea. Therefore, the tea 
pot must be placed so that she can 
pour comfortably. The cake plate 
is placed on the side of the table 
within easy reach of the guests. 
During the table setting an empty 
tea pot and cake place are used so 
that the final arrangement will he 
right but the food will stav fresh. 

4. Dishes. linens, and silver form 
the connecting links in the picture, 
and yet they may be placed for the 
convenience of the guests and the 
hostess. 

Cups surround the tea pot and are 
placed with handles turned to the 
left of the hostess. In this way, she 
can pour tea and place the filled 
cup on the guest’s plate with one 
continuous motion. 

Plates are placed near the tea pot 
and on the side of the table so that 
the guest can pick up a plate and 


have it ready to receive the cup of 
tea. He then helps himself to-sugar, 
milk, or lemon, and cake. 

Napkins should be folded square. 
They may be arranged in a pile or 
in “‘fan-shape’”’ — whichever makes 
the best arrangement. 

Spoons—the only silver used for 
this party—must be placed evenly, 
at an exact right angle to the edge 
of the tea table, and at least one 
inch from the edge of the table. 

For a small party, all dishes, 
linen, and silver can be put on the 
table at once. For a large party, 
use only as much as will fit on the 
table comfortably, and plan for an 
assistant who will replace articles 
as they are needed. 

5. At a very small party, all of 
the guests may sit, or stand, around 
the tea table and visit as they are 
served. The most worrisome prob- 
lem for the hostess at a large party 
is to avoid having her guests form 
a hungry-looking “bread line’ as 
they wait to be served. One way is 
to ask several friends to act as as- 
sistant hostesses. They will chat 
with groups of people and watch for 
a time to invite them to be served. 
Each guest also has a responsibility 
to watch for the best time to go 
to the tea table. After all, a tea 
party is planned so that friends 
may get together to visit. Food and 
drink are extra hospitality offered 
them by the hostess. 

You will remember that a _ tea 
may be a large or small party, that 
there is a choice of food from which 
the hostess may plan a menu, and 
that the rules for table-setting are 
the same for any size party. As 
proof of these statements, we will 
make the changes which are neces- 
sary to convert this table from a 
tea for four, to a party of 40 guests. 

Youldon will remove the spoons 
which will not be needed for this 
menu and he will add more napkins. 
He will add some plates—but not 
enough to make the pile too high. 
Additional plates will be added dur- 
ing the serving. 

Harry will replace the ‘‘motherly” 
tea pot and the tea cups with a bowl 
of tea-base punch and punch cups. 

Vesper will arrange a plate of 
Sleepy Hollow honey cakes made 
from a recipe developed in our home- 
making class. You may have copies 
of recipes for both the cake and 
punch if you would like them. 

We have invited Nell and Dor- 
othy to pour so that we can be free 
to visit with our guests and to take 
care of serving details. 

Now the table is set and the hosts 
and the hostesses are ready. 
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Here’s a true-false test with a double design: to 
find out both how much students know about dating 
and how they, personally, measure up to it. Just getting 
the right answers does only half the job. They must 
then decide how well they meet the requirements. 


BOY LIKES GIRL IF SHE: 


1. Is usually cheerful and has a pleasing 

voice. er eee 
2. Is always well-groomed. — | 
3. Accepts or refuses dates courteously. —— —— 

4. Breaks other dates to go out with him. ——- —— 

5. Talks easily with both boys and girls. ——- —— 
6. Knows enough about sports, current 

events, and other subjects of general inter- 

est to join discussions. — — 
7. Is interested in his interests. —- —— 
8. Has a sense of humor. — —— 
9. Considers his feelings and wallet. —— —— 
10. Agrees with everything he says. —— — 
11. Tells him bluntly when she doesn’t like 

his friends or his ties. ~ 
12. Avoids doing repair jobs on her 

make-up in public. -- 
13. Can say “no” to a good-night kiss, and 

still leave him feeling happy. —— 
14. Is fun to talk to alone. — — 
15. Introduces him to any friends she 

meets while she’s with him. — — 
16. Gets along well with her family. 
17. Helps to put him at ease when he first 

meets her parents. —— 
18. Is a good sport. — —— 
19. Makes him feel that he’s her Great 

Romance after only a couple of dates. —— — 
20. Values her friendship with girls as 

much as those with boys. — —- 
21. Has many interests, and is enthusias- 

tic about them. — -— 
22. Is sincere and dependable. 
23. Can turn down a date to study. — - 
24. Tells him all the ‘juicy gossip.” —— - 
25. Is as considerate of her family and 

old friends as she is of “new” people. ~—— — 


Total Score- 


Answers: They’re all “true” except numbers 4, 
10, 11, 19, and 24. Boys don’t like girls who break 
one date for “something more exciting.” It’s just not 
fair play, and it might happen to them next (4). A 
boy likes a girl to have her own opinions; she should 
be able to sweetly disagree (10). Even when she’s 
put on the spot, a girl should be as tactful as she can 
(11). No boy likes to feel pinned down (19). And 


fellows can’t stand feminine gossip (24). 
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Why not post this on your bulletin board, as a basis 
for classroom discussion? Or use it as the plot for 
constructive role play. It is also good material for 
student-teacher planning sessions on family relations. 

Quiz score points are given at bottom of page. 


GIRL LIKES BOY IF HE: 


1. Has a friendly grin and a “Hi” for 
every one he knows. 
2. Has neat appearance; is clean-cut. 
3. Talks easily to girls; listens well. - 
4. Is interested in a girl’s opinions. 
5. Flatters her constantly. 
}. Makes introductions smoothly. 
7. Is as friendly to homely girls as he 
is to pretty ones. 
8. Has usually a “noisy” brand of fun. 
9. Is polite without seeming embarrassed. 
10. Plays “guessing games” over the 


phone. 

11. Asks for a date at least a few days 
before a formal dance. 

12. Calls for his date promptly, and gets 
her home on time—without grumbling. 

13. Is not afraid to argue with her father. 

14. Orders smoothly in restaurants. 
Table manners pass public inspection. 

15. Dances fairly well. 

16. Can take “no” for an answer. 

17. Enjoys ‘‘just talking.” 

18. Has a serious side, and thinks akout 
his future. 

19. Acts “masterful and possessive” a!.ot 
dates. 

20. Often has original idea 

21. Resists the urge to ‘I’ 

22. Can be a “regular fe) 
ing against his own convictio: 

23. Budgets his time and money well 

24. Is quick to congratulate Sis f: ends on 
their achievements 

25. Does things for of! « ; | without 
being aske’: is th owe .tful consider- 
ate, of old ae particu ar. 


Total Score 


Answers: Numbers 5. 8, 10, 13, and 19 are “false” 
all the rest are “tru:.” Girls like sincere compli 


ments, but not flattesy (5 Show-offs or “rah-rah” 
When a 
girl answers the phone, she likes to know who’s call 


ing (10). She likes her date to make a good impres 


boys usually embarrass or annoy girls (8 


sion on her parents. That means courtesy and tict, 
not belligerence or smugness (13). A girl shies away 
from possessiveness. She likes to be considered an 


equal (19). 








THE GLOVER HOMEMAKING UNIT 


CONTAINS: 2 Sowing Susdiaes 
2 Seam pressing units 
Cutting space for 2-4 girls 
Dining table for 10 people 
4x6 ft. micarta top for group work 
10 storage trays at your finger tips 
you don’t have to “tote” them. 


IN OLD LABS, OR NEW THEY COST LESS PER 
STUDENT THAN ANY OTHER FIRST QUALITY HOME- 
MAKING EQUIPMENT. 


Eliminate confusion and inefficiency. No 

more waiting to share machines or running 

back and forth to ironing boards. These 

beautifully designed, ruggedly built all purpose 

units are so compact and economical that 

every laboratory can now have a sewing 
machine for each student 


FREE | ¢ Seay ae 
Illustrated Need 
OE NOMEMA 


Brochure 
Mail Coupon ##/£< 
in coupon / 


section 


or 
WRITE US 


North Austin Sta. 
Austin, Texas 


NEW — SETTING BOOK! 
Say wi A 7 


A completely new book on table set- 
tings...31 table photographs, 14 of 
them in full color... featuring table 
arrangements for every occasion 
using unique color combinations, 
clever decorative accessories. Also 
photographs showing steps in pro- 
duction of fine earthenware. 
Published by VERNON KILNS, 
manufacturers of world-renowned 
Vernonware, available at cost, 20c 
a copy to teachers, students, school 


libraries. 
Mail Coupon in 


Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


C0072 KILNS 


2310 E. 52nd St. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 





Make Films Work 
(Continued from page 9) 


quiz questions. You can select other 
aids to enhance and expand the use 
of the film—models, bulletin boards, 
the blackboard for outlines or tests 
or diagrams, text books, library 
references, posters. 

Getting the classroom ready be- 
forehand is part of putting on a 
good show. But don’t forget to dress 
your bulletin board and use your 
blackboard before class, too. 

There is no one best way to pre- 
pare your class for a movie. Like 
every other teaching tool, this de- 
pends on how and what you want to 
teach. What your class needs and 
wants to know and what they al- 
ready know. In short, all the sur- 
rounding circumstances. Of course, 
you must tell your class (1) some- 
thing about the film, (2) why you’re 
showing it, (3) what you expect 
them to get from it. However, other 
things may be needed, too. New 
vocabulary may need explaining. 
You may wish to point out particu- 
lar things they should note from the 
film. Call attention to other ma- 
terials—bulletin board, posters, etc. 

Pre-testing is often a good idea. 
This helps the class to find out what 
they already know so they can con- 
centrate on new ideas. Such tests 
can be oral or mimeographed, 
formal, or informal. One teacher I 
know constructs such tests with a 
few questions she knows her class 
cannot answer without seeing the 
film. This helps her tell the class 
what to look for and also forms 
part of follow-up. If you plan a 
post-screening test, announce it be- 
forehand. 

Sometimes during this period, the 
class brings up questions which the 
film will answer. Put them on the 
blackboard and use them as part of 
follow-up. This again alerts the 
class to points they need to note. 

Class preparation does not need 
to be done during the same period 
as the movie showing. You have 
(for some films) considerable pre- 
showing class work. Demonstra- 
tions, pre-tests, and longer explana- 
tions can be done the day before. 
However, in this case, just before 
showing, review important points. 

The end of the film is not the end 
of its value. When you turn off the 
projector, your use of the film is 
just beginning. Whenever possible, 
follow immediately with discussion, 
explaining points raised by the 
class, tying new knowledge firmly 
to the entire unit of work. A _ post- 
test, again oral, mimeographed, or 
on the blackboard, is a great help. 


This discussion period often turns 
up new interests and can lead to 
profitable spontaneous assignments. 

Once you’re sure your class has 
absorbed from the film the informa- 
tion or attitudes you wanted, you 
can expand it. A good film, well 
handled, should always result in 
activity — sometimes physical as 
with a _ how-to-do-it film, more 
frequently in mental activity. Put 
this stimulation to work for you. 
Post-discussion helps you learn the 
direction of this mental stimulus so 
you can capitalize on it. Apply the 
new knowledge as soon as possible. 
Do something with it. 

“Do what?” you may ask. Well, 
how-to-do-it films, such as sewing 
fundamentals or cooking or handi- 
crafts, are simple to apply natu- 
rally. The class learn certain steps 
in a process and go ahead to do it 
themselves. Maybe you’ve all seen 
Bailey’s new How to Make a Puppet. 
Naturally, follow-up is making pup- 
pets. Perhaps just individual ones. 
Or, more elaborately, a cooperative, 
complete puppet performance. 

However, films on attitudes, those 
dealing with child development and 
psychology, good grooming, social 
poise, are more difficult to apply 
directly. These require your in- 
genuity and thorough knowledge of 
your class and its needs. Assign- 
ments here may take any of the 
usual forms from reading or library 
research to field trips, individual 
projects and committee reports. The 
important thing is to use the film 
knowledge and motivation—not to 
let it lie unused. 

Many films contain too much to 
be absorbed in one sitting. Show the 
film again at a later date to get the 
most out of it. When you’re renting 
a film, it’s a good idea to request 
both bookings at the same time if 
you feel that your class will profit 
from a second showing. Re-showing 
also works well as both motivation 
at the beginning of a new unit, and 
as summary or review at the end. 

For best results, don’t use the 
film all by itself. Demonstrations, 
models, bulletin boards, charts, pos- 
ters, pamphlets, and, of course, you, 
the teacher, add much. Above all, 
don’t forget that the most impor- 
tant factor is you, the teacher. You 
adroitly condition the class before 
the film and you carefully plan ap- 
plication of the new ideas or facts. 
You explain, criticize, modify, ex- 
pand. Without you the film im- 
parts something; with you, the film 
really teaches. 

- Editor’s Note: This is the first of 
two articles. The second gives tips 
on how to put on the show. 
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